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SONGS  WITH  REFRAINS. 

I  BT  JBAK  IHOKLOW. 

I.  —  A  WINTER  SONG. 

CAME  the  dread  Archer  up  yonder  laim 
(Night  is  the  time  for  the  old  to  die), 

Bat  woe  for  an  arrow  that  smote  the  fawn, 
When  the'hhidf  'that  was  sick  unscatlied  went 

by.  ■'••n  .  ,  . 

'  Vf'itf  .  r  , 

Father  lay  moaninir,  '.gntr  favH  was  sore 
(Night  is  the  tiw#  ^hen  the  old  must  die). 
Yet,  an  to  b)eaa>hcr,  my  rliild,  once  more. 

For  heart  is  failing  :  the  end  is  nigh.” 


in  litUe-read  periodicals,  and  a  few  (sonnets) 
lately  in  the  Fortnightly  Review.” 

The  critique  from  which  we  make  our  ex¬ 
tract  closes  with  the  following  paragraph: — 

“  We  should  have  heen  glaa  to  quote  one 
or  other  of  the  songs  that  are  associated 
with  these  sonnets,  but  we  have  already 
exceeded  our  limit  Wh  in  citation  and  critr 
icism ;  and  mnst  here  take  leave  of  a  vol¬ 
ume  concerning  which  judgments  may  dif¬ 
fer,  but  which  for  our  own  part  we  have  no 
sluidow  of  hesitation  in  placing  in  the  front 
rsmk  of  contemporary  poetry.” 


”  Dsnghtcr,  my  daughter,  my  girl,"  I  cried  EVERY  SATURDAY. 


Woe  for  the  wish  if  till  mom  ye  bide  ”  — 

Dark  was  the  welkin  and  wild  the  sky. 

Heavily  plunged  from  the  roof  the  snow  — 
(Night  is  the  time  when  the  old  will  die.) 

She  answered,  “  My  motlicr,  't  is  well,  I  go.” 
Sparkled  the  north  star,  the  wrack  flew  high. 

First  at  his  head,  and  last  at  his  feet 
(Night  is  the  time  when  the  old  should  die). 

Kneeling  I  watched  till  his  soul  did  fleet. 

None  else  that  loved  him,  none  else  were 
nigh. 

I  wept  in  the  night  as  the  desolate  weep 
(Night  is  the  time  for  the  old  to  die), 

Cometh  my  daughter  t  the  drifts  are  deep. 
Across  the  cold  hollows  how  white  they  lie. 

I  sought  her  afar  through  the  spectral  trees 
(Night  is  the  time  when  the  old  mnst  die), 

The  fells  were  all  muffled,  the  floods  did  freeze. 
And  a  wratlifiil  moon  hung  red  in  the  sky. 

By  night  I  found  her  where  pent  waves  steal 
(Night  is  the  time  when  the  old  should  die). 

But  she  lay  stilf  hy  the  locked  mill-wheel, 

And  the  old  stars  lived  in  their  homes  on 
high. 


II.  —  A  GLEANING  SONG. 

“  Whither  away  thou  little  careless  rover? 
(Kind  Roger 's  true) 

Whither  away  across  yon  bents  and  clover. 
Wet,  wet  with  dew  ?  ” 

“  Roger  here,  Roger  there  — 

Itogcr  —  O,  he  sighed. 

Yet  let  mo  glean  among  the  wheat. 

Nor  sit  kind  Roger’s  bride.” 

“  What  wilt  thou  do  when  all  the  gleaning ’s 
ended. 

What  wilt  thou  do  ? 

The  cold  will  come,  and  fog  and  frost-work 
blended 

(Kind  Roger’s  true).” 

“  Sleet  and  rain,  cloud  and  storm, 

When  they  cease  to  frown 
I  ’ll  bind  me  primrose  bunches  sweet, 
f  And  cry  them  up  the  town.” 

“  What  if  at  last  thy  careless  heart  awaking 
This  day  thou  rue  1  ” 

“  I  ’ll  cry  my  flowers,  and  think  for  all  its 
breaking. 

Kind  Roger ’s  tme ; 

Roger  here,  Roger  there, 

O,  my  true  love  sighed. 

Sigh  once,  once  more,  I  ’ll  stay  my  feet 
And  rest  kind  Roger’s  bride  ” 


DANTE  ROSSETTI’S  POEMS. 

IN  this  and  in  a  previous  issue  of  Every 
Saturday,  No.  17,  we  have  given  the 
reader  a  taste  of  Mr.  Gabriel  Dante  Ros¬ 
setti’s  new  volume  of  poems  just  published 
in  London  by  Mr.  Ellis,  and  in  Boston  by 
Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers.  “Here,”  says 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  “  is  a  volume  of  |kh 
etry  upon  which  to  con^tulate  the  public 
and  the  author ;  one  of  uiosc.  volumes,  com¬ 
ing  so  seldom  and  so  welcome  to  the  culti¬ 
vated  reader,  that  are  found  at  a  first  glance 
to  promise  the  delight  of  a  new  poetical  ex¬ 
perience.  ’There  is  no  mistaking  the  savor 
of  a  book  of  strong  and  new  poetry  of  a  really 
high  kind ;  no  confounding  it  with  the  mild¬ 
er  efiiuence  that  greets  us  from  a  hundred 
current  books  of  poetry  in  various  degrees 
praiseworthy  or  hopeful  or  accomplished; 
and  we  may  jiay  at  once  that  it  is  the  foi^ 
mer  and  rarer  savor  that  is  assuredly  in  the 
present  case  to  be  discerned.  The  name  of 
M.  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  has  for  many 
years  possessed  among  us  a  somewhat  shad¬ 
owy  renown,  as  that  of  a  poet  and  painter 
who  has  in  general  withheld  from  the  public 
the  opportunity  of  judgiiw  the  products  of 
his  genius  in  either  art.  He  has  at  length 
pven  us  all  the  opportunity  that  could  be 
desired  of  judging  concerning  his  poetical 
gift ;  coming  forward  with  the  body  of  verse 
uiat  is  now  in  our  hands,  and  that  includes 
pieces  written  at  very  various  dates  within 
the  last  twenty-four  years,  —  two  or  three 
only  of  these  having  b^  long  ago  published 
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THE  DICKENS  GALLERY. 

The  Conductors  of  Every  Saturday 
arc  publishing,  in  the  shape  of  Supplcmciits 
to  this  journal,  a  series  of  full-page  drawings 
by  Mr.  Ey tinge,  illustrating  the  principal 
characters  in  Charles  Dickens’s  Novels. 
'This  series  will  be  continued  tlirough  the 


Back  Numbers  of  Every  Saturday 
from  January  Ist  can  be  supplied  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  time  by  application  to  the  publishers  or 
any  news-dealer. 

PERSONALS. 

—  A  portrait  model  of  Prince  Pierre  Bona¬ 
parte  is  the  latest  addition  to  Madame  Tns- 
saiid’s  Wax-Work  Exhibition. 

—  Mr.  Spurgeon  lately  described  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor.  of  the  Rob  Roy,  as  “  one  who  can  serve 
his  GoJ,”  and  at  the  same  time  “  paddle  his  own 
canoe.” 

—  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks,  after  a  long  illness, 
has  resumed  his  chatty  notes  in  the  Illustrated 
News,  and  taken  his  place  as  usual  in  the  staff 
of  Punch. 

—  The  Marquis  d’Auxof,  a  “Life  Guards¬ 
man  in  the  service  of  both  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Charles  X.,  died  the  other  day  at  an  age  which 
is  lost  in  the  mist  and  dust  of  almanacs. 

—  General  Garibaldi  is  said  to  have  received 
from  his  publishers,  the  Brothers  Richodci,  what 
the  Italian  newspapers  call  the  remarkable  sum 
of  ten  thousand  lire,  fur  his  novel,  *  Clelia,  o  il 
Governo  del  Monaco.’ 

—  The  latest  distinguislied  person  claimed  as 
a  Scotchman  is  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask. 
Some  erudite  chiel  has  discovered  that  the  Man 
in  the  Iron  Mask  was  named  Maemonth,  and 
consequently  a  son  of  the  North,  'riiis  is  tl^ 
latest  Scotchman. 

—  A  London  paper  says  that  "  Fatho*  Igna¬ 
tius  ”  recently  informed  his  congregation  at  t't 
John’s,  WsHTloo  Road,  that  their  ott'erings  were 
very  small,  and  consisted  principally  of  three¬ 
penny  pieces.  If  he  knew  who  put  these  small 
coins  in  the  bag,  be  should  go  round  and  return 
them. 

—  A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries,  to¬ 
gether  with  tlie  Art  Journal,  would  be  glad  to 
know  who  Scholl  was,  whoso  pictures  fetched 
such  large  prices  at  the  San  Donato  sale  the 
other  day.  He  was  a  man  of  incontestable 
meriL  judging  from  the  character  of  bis  works, 
and  it  is  odd  that  his  name  is  not  better  known 
amongst  the  connoisseurs.  b' 

_  —  An  elderly  farmer  living  in  Devonshire 
died  recently.  When  he  became  conscious  that 
death  was  approaching  be  gave  the  most  par¬ 


ticular  directions  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  prop¬ 
erty  and  the  arrangements  for  his  funeral,  and 
almost  with  his  last  breath  enjoined  it  upon  his 
wife  and  daughter  to  have  the  funeral  procession 
leave  the  house  at  an  early  hour,  in  order  that 
they  might  get  home  in  time  to  milk  the  cows 
before  dark  I 

—  Frederick  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein  Au- 
gnstenburg  has  entirely  withdrawn  from  ^lit- 
ical  life.  He  lives  principally  at  Gotha,  and 
busies  himself  with  the  duties  and  pleasures  of 
a  landed  proprietor  and  agriculturist.  He  has 
got  rid  of  the  crowd  of  political  adventurers  and 
ambitious  schemers  who  surrounded  him  from 
1864  till  1866,  and  now  principally  associates 
with  officers  of  the  Prussian  army,  to  which 
body  he  for  many  years  belonged. 

—  Considerable  excitement  has  been  caused 
at  Naples  amongst  the  unmarried  ladies  owing 
to  the  arrival  in  that  city  of  a  dwarf  fifty-five 
years  of  am  having  a  beard  which  reaches  to 
the  ground,  but  one  arm,  and  being  entirely 
bald.  The  pretty  little  dear,  however,  possesses 
two  million  francs,  which  he  desires  to  present 
to  a  girl  twenty  years  of  age,  having  a  nice 
figure,  and,  above  all,  a  good  character  1  This 
is  equivocal,  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

—  The  current  number  of  the  Westminster  Re¬ 
view  contains  the  first  instalment  of  what  will  be 
an  interesting  contribution  to  the  biography  of 
Coleridge.  A  set  of  letters  of  Coleridge  are  here 
for  the  first  time  published,  and  accompanied 
with  an  illustrative  comment  by  a  hand  evi¬ 
dently  master  of  the  subject.  The  letters  date 
from  a  period  of  the  poet’s  life  otherwise  little 
illustrated,  —  the  period  (about  the  year  1816) 
which  he  spent  at  the  quiet  Wiltshire  borough 
of  Caine,  in  such  congenial  society  os  that  of 
the  amiable  clergyman  and  sonnctieer,  the  Rev. 
Lisle  Bowks,  Mr.  T.  Methuen,  and  Dr.  Bra¬ 
bant  (to  whom  the  present  correspondence  is 
addressed).  These  letters  have  more  intrinsic 
interest  than  many  posthumous  fragments  of 
eminent  men  :  they  are  really  characteristic  of 
the  mind  of  their  writer,  and  present  us  with  a 
spicy  jumble  of  homely  commissions  for  the 
purchase  of  snuff,  silk  stockings,  and  the  like, 
nigh-flown  theological  metaphysics  (suggested 
mainly  hy  the  writings  of  Dr.  Williams),  and 
ardent  political  controversy,  aroused  by  the 
restrictive  laws  against  foreign  com  recently 
enacted. 


JOHN  BRIGHT,  ESQ.,  M.  P. 

JOHN  BRIGHT,  whose  portrait  is  given 
on  the  front  page  of  this  number,  is  one 
of  the  very  few  English  statesmen  who  may 
be  said  to  be  popular  both  in  England  anil 
America.  His  ability  and  integrity  have 
commanded  at  home  the  respect  of  even  his 
political  adversaries,  while  ms  warm  sym¬ 
pathies  with  the  United  States  —  expressed 
at  a  period  when  it  was  not  popular  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  uphold  American  institutions  — 
have  taught  us  to  regard  him  as  a  stanch 
and  powerful  friend. 

John  Bright,  the  son  of  Jacob  Bright, 
Esq.,  was  born  at  Greenbank,  near  Rwh- 
dale,  Lancashire,  in  1811,  and  is  a  partner 
in  the  firm  of  John  Bright  and  Brothers, 
cotton-spinners  and  manufacturers  of  that 
town,  ^ough  he  had  entered  political  life 
early,  and  taken  part  in  the  Reform  agita¬ 
tion  of  1831  -2,  It  was  not  until  1839  that 
he  appeared  prominently  before  the  people. 
He  then  became  one  of  the  most  active 
members  —  second,  indeed,  only  to  Mr. 
Cobden  —  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League, 
which  grew  out  of  an  association  formed  the 
previous  year  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the 
obnoxious  Com  Laws.  Since  that  time 
Mr.  Bright’s  career  has  been  one  of  untiring 
industry  and  usefulness.  Even  a  sketch  of 
his  public  lalxirs  and  services  would  occupy 
more  space  than  is  at  our  command,  since  it 
would  involve  a  reference  to  the  leading  po¬ 
litical  mca.surcs  of  England  during  the  last 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  In  every'  im- 

fortant  movement  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
ind  Mr.  Bright  has  been  among  the  fore¬ 
most,  oftentimes  running  counter  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion,  but  always  sustaining  mm- 
self  with  dignity  and  elo(]uence.  His  protest 
against  the  policy  of  the  Russian  war,  and 
his  advocacy  of  the  United  States  during 
our  late  intestine  struggle,  arc  cases  in  point 
where  he  opposed  the  voice  of  his  country¬ 
men,  representing  Right  rather  than  Eng¬ 
land.  Since  August,  1857,  when  he  was  re¬ 
turned  member  from  Birmingham,  Mr. 
Bright’s  name  lias  been  chiefly  identified 
with  a  scheme  for  th6  reform  of  elec-torial 
representations,  by  an  extension  of  the  suf¬ 
frage,  and  a  more  equal  distribution  of  seats 
with  reference  to  the  population,  and  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  law  of  entail.  Socially,  Mr.  Bright 
b  a  man  of  winning  manners.  His  private 
like  his  pnblic  life  is  one  of  the  utmost  puri¬ 
ty  :  no  one  has  warmer  friends  or  more  de¬ 
sirable  enemies.  He  has  been  twice  mai> 
ried.  During  the  past  ten  or  twelve  months 
Mr.  Bright,  on  account  of  ill  health,  has 
withdrawn  from  active  pursuits,  but  is  now 
recovering,  and  will  soon,  it  b  said,  resume 
his  place  m  Parliament. 


THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  COLOGNE. 

The  inside  pages  of  our  present  num 
her  are  occupied  by  a  large  engraving  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Cologne,  giving  a  view 
of  the  famous  Cathedral  which  has  b^n 
so  many  years  building;  The  foundation 
was  laid  in  1248,  under  the  auspices  of 
Archbishop  Conrad  of  Hochstedten,  and, 
with  occasional  interruptions,  the  structure 
slowly  advanced  during  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  sev¬ 
enteenth  centuries,  when  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War,  and  more  recently  the  occupation 
by  the  French,  again  delayed  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  edifice.  Our  illustration  shows 
the  structure  finished  according  to  the  plans 
of  the  modem  architects.  The  Cathedral 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  mon¬ 
uments  in  existence.  Under  a  slab  in  the 
pavement  lies  the  heart  of  Maria  de’  Medici, 
and  in  the  adjoining  side  chapels  are  mon¬ 
uments  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  and 
other  founders  of  the  Cathedral,  also  the 
shrine  of  the  ashes  of  the  three  holy  kings, 
—  which  Frederic  Barbarossa  brought  from 
Milan  in  1162,  —  adorned  with  gold  and 
precious  stones.  'The  great  delay  attending 
the  progress  of  this  work,  has  caused  end¬ 
less  confusion  in  respect  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  names  of  the  various  architects  suc¬ 
cessively  engaged  upon  it.  The  original 
architect  is  unknown.  There  used  to  be  a 
legend  extant  in  Cologne  which  attributed 
the  procrastination  to  the  influence  of  Satan, 
whose  jealousy  had  been  excited  by  the  vast¬ 
ness  of  the  undertaking,  and  who  vowed 
that  it  should  never  be  completed.  But  even 
Satan  is  not  superior  to  Destiny,  and  the 
Cathedral  of  Cologne  stands  to-day,  a  mir¬ 
acle  of  .architectural  art. 


The  illustration  on  page  324  represents 
an  English  cavalier  of  the  olden  time,  stand¬ 
ing  with  his  daughter  before  a  painting  by 
Vandervelde,  in  which  is  seen  the  royal  fleet 
preparing  lor  an  expedition  against  the 
Dutch.  The  picture  recalls  to  the  old  sol¬ 
dier  his  own  part  in  the  great  sea  fight  — 
reminiscences  very  prettily  worded  in  the 
following  poem :  — 

“  That  if  the  Vandervelde  we  prize  ; 

Juat  see  how  calm  the  tide  is  flowing. 

From  those  tall  masts  expectant  ejes 
Soon  shall  see,  with  glad  surprise, 

Orange  flags  and  pendants  blowing. 

“  That 's  the  Dutch  shore  —  but  who  knows  where  f 
That  biggest  ship  brought  William  over. 

Could  YOU  but  see,  *  I  will  maintain ' 

Upon  the  flag  is  written  plain, 

England,  rejoice  from  York  to  Dover  ! 

“  A  few  hours  more,  and  fifty  sail 

I’asaed  the  proud  Straits  with  signals  blazing  ; 
James’s  long  face  turned  live<l  white, 

And  many  Kentish  eyes  grew  bright 
Seeing  a  vision  so  amazing. 

“  ‘  Yes,  ’t  Is  a  Vandervelde  indeed  ; 

The  princely  vessel ’s  painted  duly. 

T  was  just  such  a  November  day, 

Tbe  royal  fleet  got  under  way. 

For  f  was  there,  to  tell  you  truly.’  ” 

The  picture  is  engraved  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  by  Goupil  &  Co.  of  the  original 
painting  (entitled  “  J’y  Etais”)  by  F.  VVil- 


TIIE  KHEDIVE  OF  EGYPT. 

We  print  on  our  last  page  a  portrait  of 
the  Khedive  of  Egjpt,  whose  name  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Suez  Canal  enterprise  has 
become  as  celebrated  as  that  of  M.  de  Lcs- 
seps.  The  reader  will  find  in  Every  Satur¬ 
day  for  January  29th,  this  year,  a  very 
interesting  biographical  sketch  of  Ismail 
Pasha. 


A  French  paper  complains  bitterly  of 
the  present  fa^ions.  According  to  it  the 
laws  of  taste  have  been  repealed,  and  all  is 
in  confusion.  Women  are  such  slaves  to 
fashion  that  they  adrat  all  sorts  of  ugly  and 
ruinous  trappings.  If  the  autocrats  of  the 
scissors  and  thimble  insisted  on  dressing 
them  in  dusters  they  would  not  murmur ; 
some  seven  or  eight  hundred  francs  would 
be  spent  on  a  costu'me  which,  when  the  fan¬ 
cy  for  it  passed  off,  would  at  least  serve  to 
wipe  the  dishes.  This  would  be  something, 
for  many  of  the  favorite  adjuncts  to  dress 
are  useless  when  the  rage  for  them  is  over. 
Bonnets  are  worn  which  do  not  cover  tlic 
head  or  shield  the  face  from  dust,  sun,  and 
wind.  The  improbable  and  impossible  braids 
of  hair  worn  with  these  bonnets  deceive  no 
one,  and  do  no  good  to  any  one  but  the  hair¬ 
dresser.  Crinoline  has,  indeed,  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared,  but  in  its  stead  arc  starched  pet¬ 
ticoats  with  puffs,  balloonings,  perpendicular 
trimmings,  horizontal  trimmings,  &c.,  to  a 
bewildering  extent.  Little  plates  poised  on 
the  forehead  serve  as  hats,  and  broad  rib¬ 
bons  are  twisted  round  the  neck,  in  consid- 
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eration  of  which  excess  the'  ends  of  the  sash 
are  curtailed.  Skirts  are  not  worn  long 
enough  to  display  the  elegance  of  a  train,  or 
short  enough  to  be  convenient  for  walking. 
But  as  regards  convenience,  great  novelties 
are  promised  for  travelling  aud  seaside  cos¬ 
tumes.  Such  modifications  arc  to  be  made 
in  feminine  attire  that  a  schoolboy  out  for 
the  holidays  will,  it  seems,  be  the  fashionable 
model. 

RANDOM  NOTES. 

—  England  will  have  to  teach  the  Italian 
brigands  the  lesson  which  she  lately  taught 
the  Abyssinians. 

—  The  production  of  Verdi’s  Don  Carlos 
in  various  parts  of  Spain  has  given  rise  to 
an  interesting  literary  contest  as  to  the  his¬ 
toric  truth  of  the  dramatic  details. 

—  The  attempt  to  establish  bull-fighting 
in  England  has  failed ;  but  we  observe  that 
a  fine  old  English  sport  has  taken  successful 
root  in  the  more  kindly  soil  of  France. 
Rat  matches  are  all  the  rage  just  now  in 
Paris,  and  are  patronized,  among  other 
notables,  by  the  I^ce  Imperial. 

—  The  Belgians  are  not  muscular,  conse¬ 
quently,  we  arc  not  surprised  to  hear  from 
Belgium  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  mussels. 
A  great  number  of  those  stupid  bivalves  ad¬ 
hered  to  bits  of  ice,  and  were  carried  out  to 
sea.  The  amount  of  what  they  call  mussel- 
seed  which  has  been  destroyed  is  enormous ; 
in  fact,  nearly  the  entire  crop,  and  the  loss 
to  the  laboring  population  is  great.  The  ex¬ 
portation  of  mussels  had  reached  40,000 
tons  a  year,  of  which  30,000  were  sent  to 
Paris,  and  fetched  a  high  price. 

—  A  hair  merchant  lately  arrived  at  a 
Crcrman  village  and  exhibited  to  the  inhab¬ 
itants  a  pa}>er  which  certified  him  to  have 
been  sent  from  a  “  Sainte  Association,” 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  hair 
of  girls  and  young  women,  and  weaving  it 
into  a  cope  for  the  Pope,  to  be  presented  to 
him  on  the  day  of  the  proclamation  of  his 
infallibility.  Numbers  of  women  were  thus 
deluded,  and  submitted  to  be  shorn,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  “  merchant  ”  had  departed 
that  they  found  the  hair  was  intended,  not 
for  His  Holiness,  but  for  chignons  and  false 
plaits. 

—  One  of  the  oddest  defences  on  record 
has  just  been  made  at  Hamburg  by  a  man 
who  had  murdered  his  wife  from  motives  of 
jealousy.  According  to  his  own  account,  he 
had  not  murdered  her,  but  “  had  killed  her 
in  a  fair  and  honorable  duel,  as  he  had’ 
placed  a  pistol  in  her  hand  and  told  her  to 
shoot  at  him.”  The  report  adds ;  “  The 
court,  however,  did  not  quite  regard  it  as 
an  affair  of  honor,  and  condemned  him  to 
twenty-five  years’  penal  servitude,  expressly 
stating  that  they  had  not  sentenced  him  to 
death  out  of  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  the  population  of  the  North-Ger¬ 
man  Bund.” 

—  The  managers  of  the  Paris  theatres 
arc,  it  appears,  about  to  form  themselves 
into  a  defence  society.  The  deed  of  asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  already  drawn  up,  and 
several  important  adhesions  have  been  giv¬ 
en  in.  The  association  will  have  t^e 
main  objects  in  view  :  First,  to  assist  man¬ 
agers  who  m.ay  be  temporarily  in  want  of 
funds ;  secondly,  to  resist  the  arbitrary 
claims  of  the  Dramatic  Authors’  Society, 
“  when  it  may  be  tempted  to  abuse  its  pow¬ 
er  ” ;  thirdlj',  to  control  the  exaggerated  pre¬ 
tensions  of  certain  stars,  who  are  “  in  the 
habit  of  absorbing  the  greater  part  of  the 
receipts.” 

—  The  famous  shield  of  the  San  Donato 
collection,  now  being  sold  by  Prince  Demi- 
doff,  brought  an  enormous  price,  — 160,000 
francs.  It  is  a  work  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  in  steel  incrusted  with  gold.  The 
work  upon  this  rhef~d’auvrc  is  of  wonderful 
delicacy  and  minuteness.  This  objet  d’art 
is  ail  tne  more  esteemed  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  signed  by  the  maker,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Georges  Chisi,  of  Mantua.  Some 
twenty  years  since  this  shield  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Prince  from  a  courrier  de 
cabinet,  and  the  sum  paid  for  it  was  20,000 
francs.  Taking  into  consideration  the  price 
just  paid,  the  Prince  must  have  hatl  the 
shield  dirt  cheap. 

—  Some  workmen  engaged  in  demolish¬ 
ing  an  old  house  in  the  Quartier  Saint  Vic¬ 
tor,  in  Paris,  came  iq)on  a  nest  of  adders 
containing  some  hundreds  of  those  reptiles, 
at  the  bottom  of  an  exhausted  well.  In  the 
midst  of  this  snake-nest  was  found  a  skele¬ 
ton,  which  had  probably  fallen  into  the  well 
years  ago,  and  the  flesh  of  which  had  been 
devoured  by  the  adders.  Strange  to  say. 


in  the  hand  of  the  skeleton  was  a  pocket- 
book  of  red-morocco  leather,  in  whic^  when 
open^,  there  were  found  forty  bank-notes 
for  1,000  francs  each,  a  woman’s  likeness, 
and  a  letter,  which  had  been  aln  ost  entirely 
e  ’  on  by  the  reptiles,  the  only  l.agment  rc- 
iiiaining  decipherable  bearing  the  words, 
“Do  not  make  known  tl.c  plot.”  This 
must  have  been  a  hint  to  sensational  dra¬ 
matic  writers,  who  would  find  this  a  capital 
sensational  bit,  and  might  call  it  “  The  Miss¬ 
ing  Account;  or,  The  Fatal  Adder.”  A  judi¬ 
cial  inquiry  has  been  commenced. 

—  In  Dickens’s  new  story,  the  portrait  of 
Durdles,  like  that  of  the  Fat  Boy,  is  said  to 
be  taken  from  life.  According  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  Court  Journal,  “  The  Confessions  of  an 
Opium-Eater  ”  form  the  groimdwork  of  the 
sketch  of  Jasper,  although  Dickens  has 
spent  hours  in  studying  the  effects  of  the 
drug  u{)on  Chinamen  and  their  companions 
at  the  East  End.  These  opium-eating 
scenes  have,  it  is  said,  been  submitted  in 
proof  to  a  physician  of  high  standing  for  his 
suggestions,  in  order  to  make  them  psycho¬ 
logically  accimate.  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  sub¬ 
mitted  the  plot  of  his  “  Night  and  Morning  ” 
to  a  barrister  in  the  form  of  a  case  for  ms 
opinion,  and  paid  the  fee  upon  it  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  form.  This  is  the  only  way  to  antic¬ 
ipate  criticism  nowadays. 

—  A  Gallo-Roman  amphitheatre  has  just 
been  discovered  at  Pans  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  and  delight  of  the  antiquarians  of  that 
city.  This  amphitheatre,  in  which  public 
games  were  held  as  late  as  the  period  of  the 
Merovingian  kings,  occupies  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Montague  Ste.-Genevieve.  About 
one  half  of  its  vast  oval  is  now  uncovered 
in  the  Rue  Monge,  on  the  site  where  not 
many  years  ago  sto^  a  convent  of  English 
nuns.  The  rows  of  stone  seats  on  this  side 
are  nearly  all  destroved,  but  the  main  walls, 
built  of  stone  and  Roman  cement,  without 
any  admixture  of  brick,  are  still  in  good 
preseiwation.  Two  of  the  recesses  in  wnich 
the  wild  beasts  used  to  be  kept  are  still 
visible.  The  style  of  building  denotes  a 
later  period  than  that  of  the  Palais  des 
Thermos.  Several  medals,  and  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  rich  turquoise  and  lapis-laziOi 
necklace  with  gold  clasps,  have  already  been 
found,  and  more  such  relics  are  confidently 
looked  forward  to. 

—  It  appears  that  a  live  alligator  has  been 
found  in  the  Thames,  much  to  the  astonish¬ 
ment  and  somewhat  to  the  apprehension  of 
our  English  cousins.  “We  hope,”  remarks  a 
London  pap<“r,  “  that  alligators  are  not  tak¬ 
ing  the  place  of  whitebait.  What  we  are  to 
expect  next  probably  only  Mr.  F.  Biickland 
can  tell  us.  Strange  fish,  however,  have 
before  been  found  in  the  river.  In  1787,  a 
shark  appeared  in  the  Tliames,  and  was 
capturetl  on  the  1st  of  December  of  that 
year,  near  Poplar,  by  some  fishermen.  It 
measured  nine  feet  three  inches  from  the 
tip  of  its  snout  to  the  extremity  of  its  tJul, 
but  the  most  extraordinary  part  about  it 
was  the  contents  of  its  stomach.  On  being 
opened  by  its  captors  there  were  found  in 
its  belly  a  silver  watch,  a  metal  chain,  and  a 
cornelian  seal,  together  with  several  small 
pieces  of  gold  lace,  supposed  to  have  be¬ 
longed  to  some  young  gentleman  who  was 
unfortunate  enough  tohave  fallen  overboard, 
and  had  been  swallowed  and  digested.  The 
watch  had  the  name  of  Henrv  Watson, 
Loudon,  No.  1,36!),  and  the  works,  not  un¬ 
naturally,  were  very  much  imp-aired.  On 
those  circumstances  being  made  public,  Mr. 
Henry  Watson,  watchmaker  in  Shoreditch, 
recollected  that  about  two  years  previously 
he  bad  sold  the  watch  in  question  to  Mr. 
Ephraim  Thompson,  of  Whitechapel,  as  a 
present  to  his  son  on  going  out  on  his  first 
voyage  on  board  the  ship  Polly,  Captain 
Vane.  About  three  leagues  off  Falmouw,  by 
a  sudden  heel  of  the  vessel  during  a  squall, 
Master  Thompson  fell  overboard,  and  was 
no  more  seen.  His  friends  little  thought 
they  should  ever  see  a  vestige  of  him  again, 
and  were  much  surprised  at  the  reappear^ 
ance  of  his  watch.  They  do  not,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  so  much  affected  as  we 
should  have  thought  they  might  have  been 
under  the  painful  and  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  case ;  for  it  is  stated  in  the  *  Annual 
Register  ’  of  that  date  that  Mr.  Thompson 
purchased  the  fish  to  preserve  it  as  a  memo¬ 
rial  of  so  singular  an  event.  It  is  added  that 
the  indigestible  nature  of  the  watch  and  gold 
lace  probably  caused  the  sickliness  of  the 
shark  which  led  to  its  capture.  It  would  be 
well  in  the  event  of  any  sharks  being  cap¬ 
tured  in  the  present  day  in  the  Thames  to 
carefully  examine  the  contents  of  their 
stomachs  on  the  chance  of  discovering  the  | 
notorious  Higgs,  or  still  better,  some  of  his  j 
defalcations.” 


DICK  SWrVELLER  AND  THE  MAR¬ 
CHIONESS. 

(A  CAJtTOOll  ACCOKPAirraiO  THIS  MCXBKR.) 

IfISS  SOPHRONIA  SPHYNX,  better 
It  1  known  as  “  The  Marchioness,”  and 
Mr.  Richard  Swiveller,  to  whom  “  The  Old 
Ciuiosity  Shop  ”  owes  much  of  its  charm, 
form  the  subject  of  the  second  picture  in  the 
Dickens  Gallery,  the  designs  for  which  are 
made  by  Mr.  Eytinge,  and  engraved  bjr  Mr. 
Anthony.  The  text  which  Mr.  Eytinge’s 
drawing  iUustrates  is  as  follows :  — 

“  While  these  acts  and  deeds  were  in  progress 
in  and  out  of  the  office  of  Sampson  Bcass,  Kichard 
Swiveller,  being  often  left  alone  therein,  began  to 
find  the  time  hang  heavy  on  his  hands.  For  the 
better  preservation  of  his  cheerfulness,  therefore, 
and  to  prevent  his  faculties  from  rusting,  he  pro¬ 
vided  himself  with  a  cribbage-board  and  pack  of 
cards,  and  accustomed  himself  to  play  at  cribbage 
with  a  dummy,  for  twenty,  thirty,  or  sometimes 
even  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  side,  besides  many 
haxardous  bets  to  a  considerable  amount. 

“  As  these  games  were  very  silently  conducted, 
notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  in¬ 
volved,  Mr.  Swiveller  bemn  to  think  that  on  those 
evenings  when  Mr.  and  Miss  Brass  were  out  (and 
they  oUen  went  out  now)  be  beard  a  kind  of  snort¬ 
ing  or  hard-breathing  sound  in  the  direction  of  the 
door,  which,  it  occurred  to  him,  after  some  reflec¬ 
tion,  must  proceed  from  the  small  servant,  who 
always  had  a  cold  from  damp  living.  Looking 
intently  that  way  one  night,  he  plainly  distin- 

fuished  an  eye  gleaming  and  glistening  at  the 
eyhole;  and  having  now  no  doubt  that  his  sus¬ 
picions  were  correct,  he  stole  softly  to  the  door, 
and  pounced  upon  her  before  she  was  aware  of 
his  approach. 

“  *  Uh !  I  did  n’t  mean  any  harm  indeed,  upon 
my  word  I  did  n’t,'  cried  the  small  servant,  strug¬ 
gling  like  a  much  larger  one.  ‘  It ’s  so  very  dull, 
down  stairs.  Please  don’t  you  tell  upon  me,'plense 
don’t.’ 

“  ‘  Tell  upon  yon !  ’  said  Dick.  ‘  Do  yon  mean 
to  say  yon  were  looking  through  the  keyhole  for 
company?  ’ 

*“  Yes,,  upon  my  word  I  was,’  replied  the  small 
servant. 

“  ‘  How  long  have  yon  been  cooling  your  eye 
there  ?  ’  said  Dick. 

“  ‘  Oh,  ever  since  yon  first  began  to  play  them 
cards,  and  long  before.’ 

“  Vague  recollections  of  several  fantastic  exer¬ 
cises  with  which  he  had  refreshed  himself  after 
the  fatigues  of  business,  and  to  all  of  which,  no 
^deubt,  the  small  servant  was  a  party,  rather  dis¬ 
concerted  Mr.  Swiveller;  but  he  was  not  very  sensi¬ 
tive  on  such  points,  and  recovered  himself  speedily. 

“  ‘  Well,  —  come  in  ’  —  be  said,  after  a  little  con¬ 
sideration.  ‘  Here  —  sit  down,  and  I  ’ll  teach  yon 
how  to  play.’ 

“  ‘  Ohl  I  durst  n’t  do  it,’  rejoined  the  small  ser¬ 
vant;  ‘Miss  Sally  ’nd  kill  me,  if  she  know’d  1 
come  up  here.’ 

“  ‘  Have  you  got  a  fire  down  stairs?  ’  said  Dick. 

“  ‘  A  very  little  one,’  replied  the  small  servant. 
“‘Miss  Sally  could  n’t  kill  me  if  she  know’d  I 
went  down  there,  so  I  ’ll  come,’  said  Richard, 
putting  the  cards  into  his  pocket.  ‘  Why,  how 
thin  vou  are !  What  do  you  mean  by  it  ?  ’ 

“‘It  an’t  my  fault.’ 

“  ‘  Could  yon  eat  any  bread  and  meat  ?  ’  said 
Dick,  taking  down  his  hat.  ‘  Yes  ?  Ah !  1  thought 
so.  bid  you  ever  taste  beer?  ’ 

“  ‘  I  bad  a  sip  of  it  once,’  said  the  small  servant. 
“  ‘  Here ’s  a  state  of  things !  ’  cried  Mr.  Swiveller, 
raising  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling.  ‘  She  never  tasted 
it  —  it  con ’t  be  tasted  in  a  sip !  Why,  how  old  are 
you?’ 

“  ‘  I  don’t  know.’ 

“  Mr.  Swiveller  opened  his  eyes  very  wide,  and 
appeared  thoughtful  for  a  moment;  then,  bidding 
the  child  mind  the  door  until  he  came  back,  van¬ 
ished  straightway. 

“  Presently  he  returned,  followed  by  the  boy  from 
the  public-house,  who  bore  in  one  hand  a  plate  of 
bread  and  beef,  and  in  the  other  a  great  pot,  filled 
with  some  very  fragrant  compound,  which  sent 
forth  a  grateful  steam,  and  was  indeed  choice  purl, 
made  after  a  particular  recipe  which  Mr.  Swiveller 
had  imparted  to  the  landlord,  at  a  period  when  he 
was  deep  in  his  books  and  desirous  to  conciliate  bis 
friendship.  Relieving  the  boy  of  his  burden  at  the 
door,  and  charging  his  little  companion  to  fasten  it 
to  prevent  surprise,  Mr.  Swiveller  followed  her  into 
the  kitchen. 

“  ‘  There !  ’  said  Richard,  putting  the  plate  before 
her.  ‘  First  of  all,  clear  that  off,  and  then  yon  ’ll 
see  what ’s  next.’ 

“  The  small  servant  needed  no  second  bidding,  and 
the  plate  was  soon  empty. 

“‘Next,’  said  Dick,  handing  the  purl, ‘take  a 
pull  at  that;  but  moderate  your  transports,  yon 
know,  for  you  ’re  not  used  to  it.  Well,  is  it  good  ? 

“  ‘  Oh !  IS  n’t  it?  ’  said  the  small  servant 
“  Mr.  Swiveller  appeared  gratified  beyond  all  ex¬ 


pression  by  this  reply,  and  took  a  long  draught 
himself,  steadfastly  regarding  his  companion  while 
he  did  so.  These  preliminaries  disposed  of,  be  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  teaching  her  the  game,  which  she 
soon  learnt  tolerably  w^,  being  both  sharp-witted 
and  cunning.” 

“  ‘  Now,’  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  putting  two  six¬ 
pences  into  a  saucer,  and  trimming  the  wretched 
candle,  when  the  cards  had  been  cut  and  dealt, 

‘  those  are  the  stakes.  If  you  win,  you  get  ’em 
all.  If  I  win,  I  get  ’em.  To  make  it  seem  more 
real  and  pleasant,  I  shall  call  you  the  Marchion¬ 
ess,  do  you  bear?  ’ 

“  The  small  servant  nodded. 

“  ‘  Then,  Marchioness,’  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  ‘  fire 
away !  ’ 

“  The  Marchioness,  holding  her  cards  very  tight 
in  both  hands,  considered  which  to  play,  and  Mr. 
Swiveller,  assuming  the  gay  and  fashionable  air 
which  such  society  requirea,  took  another  pull  at 
the  tankard,  and  waited  for  her  lead. 

“  Mr.  Swiveller  and  his  partner  playetl  several 
rubers  with  varving  success,  until  the  loss  of 
three  sixpences,  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  purl, 
and  the  striking  of  ten  o’clock,  combined  to  render 


that  gentleman  mindful  of  the  flight  of  Time,  and 
the  expediency  of  withdrawing  before  Mr.  Samp¬ 
son  and  Miss  Sally  Brass  returned. 

“  ‘  With  which  object  in  view,  Marchionees,’ 
said  Mr.  Swiveller,  gravely,  ‘  I  shall  ask  your  lady¬ 
ship’s  permission  to  put  the  board  in  my  pocket, 
ana  to  retire  from  the  presence  when  1  hive  fin¬ 
ished  this  tankard;  merely  observing.  Marchioness, 
that  since  life  like  a  river  is  flowing,  I  care  not  how 
fast  it  rolls  on,  ma’am,  on,  while  such  purl  on  the 
bank  still  is  growing,  and  such  eyes  light  the  waves 
as  they  run.  Marchioness,  your  health.  You  will 
excuse  my  wearing  mv  haL  but  the  palace  is 
damp,  and  the  marble  floor  is — if  I  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  expression  —  sloppy.’ 

“  As  a  precaution  against  this  latter  inconven¬ 
ience,  Mr.  Swiveller  had  been  sitting  for  some 
time  with  his  feet  on  the  hob,  in  which  attitude 
be  now  gave  utterance  to  these  apologetic  obser¬ 
vations,  and  slowly  sipped  the  last  choice  drops  of 
nectar. 

“  ‘  The  Daron  Sampsono  Brasso  and  his  fair 
sister  are  (yon  tell  me)  at  the  Play?’  said  Mr. 
Swiveller,  leaning  his  left  arm  heavily  upon  the 
table,  and  raising  his  voice  and  his  rif^t  1^  after 
the  manner  of  a  theatrical  bandit. 

“  The  Marchioness  nodded. 

“‘Ha!’  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  with  a  portentous 
frown.  ‘  ’T  is  well.  Marchioness!  —  but  no  mat¬ 
ter.  Some  wine  there.  Ho !  ’  He  illustrated  these 
melodramatic  morsels,  by  handing  the  tankard  to 
himself  with  grrat  humility,  receiving  it  haughtily, 
drinking  from  it  thirstily,  and  smacking  his  lips 
fiercely. 

“  The  small  servant,  who  was  not  so  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  theatrical  conventionalities  as  Mr. 
Swiveller  (having  indeed  never  seen  a  play  or 
heard  one  spoken  of,  except  by  chance  through 
chinks  of  doors  and  other  forbidden  places),  was 
rather  alarmed  by  demonstrations  so  novel  in  their 
nature,  and  showed  her  concern  so  plainly  in  her 
looks,  that  Mr.  Swiveller  felt  it  necessary  to  dis¬ 
charge  bis  brigand  manner  for  one  more  suitable 
to  private  life,  as  he  asked,  — 

‘‘  ‘  Do  they  often  go  where  glory  waits  ’em  and 
leave  you  here  ?  ’ 

“*()  yes;  I  believe  yon  they  do.’  returned  the 
small  servant.  ‘  Miss  "Sally ’s  snen  a  one-er  for 
that,  she  is.’ 

“  *  Such  a  what?  ’  said  Dick.  ^ 

“  ‘  Such  a  one-er,’  returned  the  Marchioness. 

“  After  a  moment's  reflection,  Mr.  Swiveller  de¬ 
termined  to  forego  his  responsible  duty  of  setting 
her  right,  and  to  suffer  her  to  talk  on;  as  it  was 
evident  that  her  tongue  was  loosened  by  the  purl, 
and  her  opportunities  for  conversation  were  not  so 
frequent  ns  to  render  a  momentary  check  of  little 
consequence. 

“  ‘  1  hey  sometimes  go  to  see  Mr.  Quilp,’  said 
the  small  servant  with  a  shrewd  look ;  ‘  they  go  to 
a  many  places  bless  yon !  ’ 

“  ‘  Is  Mr.  Brass  a  wuiiner?  ’  said  Dick. 

“  ‘  Not  half  what  Miss  Sally  is,  ho  is  n’t,’  replied 
the  small  servant,  shaking  her  head.  ‘  Bless  you, 
he ’d  never  do  anything  without  her.’ 

“  ‘  Oh !  He  would  n’t,  would  n’t  he  ?  ’  said  Dick. 

“  ‘  Miss  Sally  keeps  him  in  such  order,’  said  the 
small  servant;  ‘he  always  asks  her  advice,  he 
does;  and  he  catches  it ‘sometimes.  Bless  you, 
you  would  n't  believe  how  much  he  catches  it.’ 

“  ‘  I  suppose,’  said  Dick,  ‘  that  they  consult  to¬ 
gether,  a  good  deal,  and  talk  about  a  great  many 
people,  —  about  me  for  instance,  sometimes,  eh. 
Marchioness  ?  ’ 

The  Marchioness  iiodde<l  amazingly. 

“  ‘  Complimentary  ?  ’  said  Mr.  Swiveller. 

“  The  .Marchioness  changed  the  motion  of  her 
head,  which  had  not  yet  left  off  nodding,  and  sud¬ 
denly  began  to  shake  it  from  side  to  side,  with  a 
vehemence  which  threatened  to  dislocate  her  neck. 

“  ‘  Humph !  ’  Dick  muttered.  ‘  Would  it  bo  any 
breach  of  confidence.  Marchioness,  to  relate  what 
they  say  of  the  humble  individual  who  has  now 
the  honor  to  —  ’ 

“  ‘  Miss  .‘'ally  says  you  ’re  a  funny  chap,’  replied 
his  friend. 

“  *  Well,  Marchioness,’  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  ‘  that 
's  not  uncomplimentary.  Merriment,  Marchionees, 
is  not  a  bad  or  a  deeding  quality.  Old  King 
Cole  was  himself  a  merrv  old  soul,  if  we  may  put 
any  faith  in  the  pages  of  history.’ 

‘‘  ‘  But  she  says,’  pursued  his  companion,  ‘  that 
yon  an’t  to  be  trusted.’ 

“  ‘  Why,  really.  Marchioness,’  said  Mr.  Swiveller, 
thoughtiully ;  ‘  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  —  not 
exactly  professional  persons,  but  tradespeople, 
ma'am,  tradespeople  —  have  made  the  same  re¬ 
mark.  The  obscure  citizen  who  keeps  the  hotel 
over  the  wav  inclined  strongly  to  that  opinion  to¬ 
night  when  1  ordered  him  to  prepare  the  banquet. 
It's  a  popular  prejudice.  Marchioness;  and  yet  I 
am  sure  1  don't  know  why,  for  I  have  been  trusted 
in  my  time  to  a  conside'rable  amount,  and  I  can 
safely  say  that  I  never  forsook  my  trust  until  it 
deserted  me,  —  never.  Mr.  Brass  is  of  the  same 
opinion,  I  suppose!  ’ 

“  His  friend  nodded  again,  with  a  cunning  look 
which  seemed  to  bint  that  Mr.  Brass  held  stronger 
opinions  on  the  subject  than  bis  sister;  and  seem¬ 
ing  to  recollect  herself,  added,  imploringly,  ‘  But 
don’t  you  ever  tell  upon  me,  or  1  shall  be  beat  to 
death.’ 

“  ‘  Marchioness,’  said  Mr.  Swiveller,  rising,  ‘  the 
word  of  a  gentleman  is  as  good  as  his  bond,  —  some¬ 
times  better,  as  in  the  present  case,  where  his  bond 
might  prove  but  a  doubtful  sort  of  security.  I 
am  your  friend,  and  I  hope  we  shall  play  many 
more  rubbers  together  in  the  same  saloon.  But, 
Marchioness,’  added  Richard,  stopping  in  bis  way 
to  the  door,  and  wheeling  slowly  round  upon  the 
small  servant,  who  was  following  with  the  candle; 
‘it  occurs  to  me  that  you  must  be  in  the  constant 
habit  of  airing  your  eye  at  keyholes,  to  know  all. 
tiiis.’ 

“  ‘  I  only  wanted,’  replied  the  trembling  Mar¬ 
chioness,  ‘  to  know  where  the  key  of  the  safe  was 
hid;  that  was  all;  and  I  would  n’t  have  taken 
much,  if  I  had  found  it,  —  only  enough  to  squench 
my  hunger.’ 

“  ‘  Y’ou  did  n’t  find  it,  then?  ’  said  Dick.  ‘  But 
of  course  yon  did  n’t,  or  you 'd  bo  plumper.  Good 
night.  Marchioness.  Fare  thee  well,  ancl  if  forever, 
then  forever  fare  thee  well  —  and  put  up  the  chain. 
Marchioness,  in  ca.se  of  accidents.’  ’’  —  Old 
Curiosity  Slum.  lof.  //.  /».  14-19.  Library  Edi¬ 
tion  of  Charles  Dickens's  yovsls. 
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AFTER  BREAKFAST. 

AS  Lawyer  Ferrett  seeks  repose, 
Ailer  long  battling  with  his  foes. 
By  his  snug  fireside, 

So  Mrs.  Reynard,  when  the  chase 
Has  safely  passed  her  hidinjg-place. 
Feels  all  a  mother’s  pnde. 

And  calls  out  all  her  crafty  brood 
To  share  the  newly  stolen  foo«l 
And  every  game  in  vogue ; 


So  I ’ve  seen  Ferrett  on  his  knee. 
Trotting  a  youngster  with  such  glee, 

I ’ve  amost  loved  the  rogue. 

He  who ’s  just  signed  a  latitat. 

Lets  a  sly  urchin  steal  his  hat. 

And  laughs  like  Blunderbore ; 

Or  else  at  cricket  tries  to  run 
(No  joke  when  you  are  fifteen  stone. 

It  may  be  something  more). 

You  rather  would  have  thought  the  man 
I  W’uulil  have  ranged  round  him  all  his  clan. 


And  told  them  many  a  wile ; 

Ay,  shown  them  how  the  goose  to 
snare. 

And  how  to  grip  the  silly  hare. 

With  imobtrusive  guile. 

For  thus,  when  men  to  covert  go, 

I  fancy  Lady  Furbelow 

Gathers  her  daughters  round. 
Teaching  them  how  to  dart  the 
glance. 

And  how  to  thread  the  mazy  dance 

(And  don’t  she  shake  the  ground  1 


’T  is  vain  to  Reynard  you  would  preach. 
Begging  her  not  to  overreach. 

Nor  think  of  fowls  asleep ; 

In  vain  with  Mrs.  R.  you ’d  try 
To  prove  the  charm  of  honesty. 

Small  harvest  would  you  reap. 

Nor  would  you  convince  Furbelow 
That  worth  is  twice  as  good  as  show. 
That  modesty  beats  paint ; 

You  might  as  well  just  try,  you  see. 

To  prove  to  my  Lord  Shaftesbury 
The  merits  of  a  Saint. 


AFTER  BREAKFAST.  From  a  Picture  by  F.  B.  Zwecker 


A  CONVERSATION  AND  A  STORY'.* 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  FRIENDS  IN  COUNCIL.” 

THE  SAD  STORY  OF  ASHRAVAN. 
chapter  IV. 

“T  HAD,  at  first,  thought  of  informing 
1  Amala  of  our  intended  flight ;  but,  fear¬ 
ing  that  she  would  not  consent  to  partake 
it,  and  that,  from  the  innocency  of  her  char¬ 
acter,  any  secret  confided  to  her  would  be 
sure  to  be  disclosed,  intentionally  or  unin- 
tentionallv,  to  the  unceasing  surveillance  of 
the  king,  1  resolved  to  carry  her  oflT. 

“  My  designs  were  aided  by  the  approach 
of  a  certain  ndigious  festival  which  was  held 
in  much  honor  and  n'vert'nce  by  all  that 
people.  This  was  called  the  Feast  i  f  the 
Fortieth  New  Moan.  The  Sun  and  the 
Moon  and  the  Winds  were  the  only  Deities 
except  the  0.\e  Great  God  the  Unnam- 
ABLE,  whom  these  pt'ople  worshipped,  and 
whom  they  endeavored  to  represent  by 
statues,  worked  with  exceeding  art  and 
skill.  For  it  may  be  noticed  that  amongst 
*  S«e  Every  Saturday,  Noe.  8,  9, 14. 


this  people,  as  amongst  many  others,  the 
dawn  oi  science  was  the  culmination  of 
art. 

“  I  chose  this  festival  as  the  fittest  time 
for  my  enterprise,  having  ever  observed  that, 
on  such  occasions,  the  most  watchful  peiv 
sons  are  obliged  to  rela.x  their  vigilance,  es¬ 
pecially  when  they  are  the  givers  of  the  feast, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  king  on  the  occar 
sion  of  this  festival.  It  was  to  be  held  in 
the  palace  gardens,  which  descended  by  ter¬ 
races  to  the  se.T-shore. 

“  One  trifling  circumstance  much  embar¬ 
rassed  me,  and  nearly  proved  to  be  the  ruin 
of  the  enterprise. 

“  1  bethought  me  that  I  must  provide  fit¬ 
ting  garments  for  my  Amala.  I  thought  I 
could  do  so,  unobserved,  by  pretending  a 
great  wish  to  collect  specimens  of  the  dress 
of  the  country  ;  an  1  1  need  hardly  tell  you, 
iny  friend,  that  th  richest  magazines  of 
tliat  gi'eat  city  were  ransiicked  by  me  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  richest  robes,  and  the  most  splendid 
jewels  for  my  beloved. 

“  I  thought  that  I  was  unsuspected  because 
I  acted  so  openly  in  this  matter,  and  did  not 
fail  to  consult  ^e  Lord  Chamberlain  and 


other  courtiers  who  were  ren*'  -vned  for  their 
good  taste  in  such  matters.  Many  were  the 
jests  I  had  to  endure,  and  many  were  the 
conjectures  1  had  to  baflle,  having  tor  their 
object  to  discover  for  whom  —  for  what  fmr 
lady  in  this  or  in  my  own  country  —  these 
ric6  garments  were  intended. 

“  And  I  did  succeed  in  baffling  all  con¬ 
jecture,  and  in  eluding  all  watchfulness,  save 
that  of  the  one  whose  alertness,  spurred  by 
love  and  jealousv,  made  him  follow  my  loot- 
steps  wherever  I  went.  He  alone  was  not 
deceived.  It  was  the  boy  Lonvah,  whose 
pertinacity  in  watching  all  my  movements 
nad  hitherto  given  me  so  much  trouble.  He 
divined  my  purpose,  and  declared  with  the 
open  hostility  of  a  child,  that  these  ri<“h 
robes  were  all  for  Amala,  and  that  the 
White-Handed  One  (such  was  my  name 
with  these  pimple)  was  going  to  carry  her 
away  from  them  in  his  big  boat. 

“  These  sayings  of  Lonvah  determined 
the  people  of  that  city  to  take  a  step  which, 
unknown  to  me,  they  had  long  been  medi¬ 
tating.  I  was  a  great  favorite  with  the 
common  people,  who  are  wont  to  love  an 
open-^nded  person ;  and,  feeling  my  inse¬ 


curity  amongst  them,  I  had  been  verv  liberal 
in  gifts  to  all  those  with  whom  I  had  any 
intercourse. 

‘‘  This  popularity  was  now  to  cost  me 
dear,  and  I  was  to  undergo  the  greatest 
peril  of  my  life.  As  this  pi'ril  was  such  eu 
no  man  of  our  nations  has  encountered,  I 
must  explain  the  peculiar  nature  of  it. 

“  I  remember,  when  I  first  saw  from  the 
shon“  this  city,  I  was  much  stnick  with  a 
certain  adornment  which  it  possessed  in  a 
degree  much  greater  than  any  city  I  had 
ever  beheld.  Innumerable  columns  rose 
towering  above  the  highest  buildings,  re¬ 
minding  me  of  the  myriail-colunim'd  mosque 
at  Cordova.  But  these  columns  did  not 
supjKirt  anything.  They  were  to  be  '■een 
in  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  were  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  marble,  but  all  of  the  same 
shape.  There  was  an  ample  plinth,  then  a 
rounded  shaft  of  great  height,  and  upon  the 
summit  of  this  shaft  a  square  stone  of  a 
large  size  rested  with  balustrading  around 
it.  These  naturally  put  mariners  like  you 
and  me  in  mind  of  the  cross-trees  of  the 
mainmast  of  a  vessel. 

“  I  had  not  been  long  a  favored  guest  in 
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the  king’s  palace  before  I  endeavored  to 
ascertiun  what  was  the  purpose  of  these 
columns.  The  account  1  heard  was  one 
which,  like  everj’thing  else  in  this  strange 
count^,  perplexed  me  much.  On  each  of 
these  ‘  sacred  columns  ’  there  had  been  a 
man  placed  by  the  common  consent  of  the 
people,  in  order  that  being  nearer  to  heav¬ 
en,  as  they  said,  he  might  pray  for  them 
more  effectually.  I  thou^t  of  the  Christian 
saints  of  old,  who  had  occupied  such  col¬ 
umns  ;  but  it  appeared  that,  in  this  country, 
it  was  the  desire  of  the  whole  people,  and 
not  the  wish  of  the  individual  which  had 
placed  the  saint  upon  his  pedestal.  For 
each  new  saint  there  was  a  new  column ; 
and  at  the  time  of  my  arrival  there  was 
being  built  a  new  column  of  porphjTj',  which 
was  to  excel  all  the  former  ones  in  height 
and  grandeur.  I  asked  what  became  of  the 
saints,  for,  even  when  I  had  ascended  a  high 
mountain  that  was  near  the  city,  I  had  not 
been  able  to  discern  any  bones,  or  other 
relics  of  these  sainted  men.  It  was  replied 
to  me,  with  a  look  of  open-eyed  astonish¬ 
ment,  ‘In  their  due  time  they  were  the 
Missing  Ones.’  1  interpreted  this  saving 
as  a  delicate  mode  of  expressing  tliat  these 
poor  victims  of  superstition  had  ultimately 
b^n  slaughtered  for  sacrifice,  or  had  been 
left  to  die  of  starvation  on  these  odious 
heights.  Whenever  any  person,  from  the 
king  to  the  lowest  of  the  people,  passed  one 
of  wese  columns,  he  made  a  reverent  obei¬ 
sance,  and  exclaimed,  ‘  Forever  honor  to 
thy  memory,  great  saint  1  ’  For  my  part,  I 
regarded  these  columns  with  feelings  of 
aversion,  and  shuddered  as  I  passed  them. 

“  Little  did  I  imagine  that  mis  porphyry 
column,  which  I  saw  from  day  to  day  rising 
higher  in  the  air,  was  destined,  according 
to  the  desire  of  many  of  these  good  people, 
for  the  White-Handed  stranger. 

“  There  had  been  a  bad  harvest,  and  a 
period  of  scarcity  since  my  arrival.  All  the 
persons  noted  for  piety  in  the  city  consid¬ 
ered  that  this  scarcity  was  to  be  attributed 
to  the  neglect,  for  a  length  of  time,  to  place 
some  good  and  great  man  on  a  sacred  pillar 
to  pray  for  the  people.  An  ingenious  per¬ 
son —  he  was  a  courtier,  and  a  particular 
enemy  of  mine  —  suggested  that  I  was  evi¬ 
dently  the  man  sent  by  Heaven  to  occupy 
this  post  of  sacred -greatness.  I  had  before 
suspected  that  this  placing  of  great  men 
upon  pillars  was  but  a  mode  of  ostracising 
those  who,  from  their  popularity,  had  be¬ 
come  odious  or  dangerous  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  1  felt  sure  that  the  wise  and  Teamed 
men  of  the  city  made  good  use  of  this  su¬ 
perstition  of  the  vulgar. 

“The  sacred  books  were  opened  and  dili¬ 
gently  studied.  You  are  too  j-wung,  mv 
friend,  to  have  been  much  versed  in  theol¬ 
ogy,  otherwise  you  would  know,  as  I  do, 
that  wise  and  learned  men  can  prove  any¬ 
thing  they  please  to  prove  out  of  any 
saerra  writiugs.  The  wise  and  the  learned 
of  this  city  came  to  an  absolute  conclusion 
that  all  prophecy  pointed  to  tlie  fact  that  in 
this  very  year  a  great  saint,  such  a  one  as 
had  never  been  Known  before,  would  be 
lifted  up  on  a  pillar,  and  being  nearer  to 
heaven  than  an^  one  had  ever  been  before, 
would  obtain  mighty  gifts  for  the  whole  na¬ 
tion.  Who  but  the  \Vhite-Handed  stranger 
could  it  be  who  was  evidently  destined  for 
this  sublime  sacrifice  ? 

“  I  was  utterly  ignorant  of  these  kind  in¬ 
tentions  in  my  favor.  I  might,  however, 
have  discerned  that  I  was  in  some  great 
peril  from  the  anxious  way  in  which  Amala 
urged  me  to  depart.  ‘  O  thou  of  the  white 
hand,’  she  would  say  to  me,  ‘  is  not  thine 
own  land  beautiful,  and  are  there  not  those 
awaiting  thee  there  who  count  each  day  a 
year  until  they  see  thy  face  again  ?  ’ 

“  The  great  king,  too,  ever  kept  me  near 
him,  and  if  I  were  absent  b'Jt  for  a  short 
time  would  exclaim,  ‘  Where  is  the  White- 
Handed  One  ?  ’  If  I  took  a  walk  into  the 
country,  I  was  sure  to  see,  amidst  the  woods, 
the  gleaming  of  the  golden  helmets  ot  the 
kJng^  body-guards.  In  short,  I  was  always 
watched ;  ^d  the  life  of  a  man  who  is  al¬ 
ways  watched,  even  by  friendly  watchers,  is 
miserable. 

“  One  day  the  king  went  to  a  great  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  High  Temple.  I  was  by  his 
side.  Indeed,  on  such  occasions,  he  would 
not  allow  me  to  be  absent.  Suddenly,  as  if 
it  had  been  prearranged,  the  singers  ceased 
to  sing  their  hymns,  the  processions  halted, 
the  white-rob^  priests  held  forth  their 
hands  in  a  supplicating  attitude,  and,  from 
the  crowd  of  worshippers,  there  arose  a  uni¬ 
versal  cry  of  ‘  The  White-Handed  stranger 
for  our  Amcucaron.’  This  was  the  title 
always  awarded  to  the  saint  on  the  column, 
and  It  meant  ‘  alone  in  greatness.’ 

“  The  king  grew  pale.  He  essayed  to 
speak,  but  his  voice  was  drowned  by  the 


shouts  of  the  people.  He  ordered  his  guards 
to  close  around  me ;  but  they  hesitated  to 
obey,  and  let  their  golden-headed  spears 
fall  heavily  on  the  pavement.  I  clung  to 
the  monarch’s  robe,  but  was  soon  separated 
from  him  by  a  hundred  hands,  which,  though 
dealing  tenderly  and  respectftilly  with  both 
of  us,  Icxisened  my  hold  upon  his  robes,  and 
bore  me  to  the  inner  recesses  of  the  temple. 

“  For  a  time  I  heard  loud  noises  of  con¬ 
tention,  but  at  length  all  was  hushed,  and  I 
remained  a  solitary  prisoner. 


CHAPTER  V. 

“Who  shall  tell  the  anguish  of  my 
thoughts  ?  ‘  Is  this,’  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  to  be 
the  end  of  all  tiiy  wanderings,  thou  foolish 
craver  after  many-visaged  knowledge,  to  be 
the  victim  of  a  l^barous  people’s  most  un¬ 
righteous  superstition?’  I  did  npt  curse 
my  love  for  Amala.  How  could  I  curse  that 
wmch  had  given  to  me  the  greatest  joy  my 
heart  had  ever  known  ?  But  I  felt  that  it 
was  my  love  for  her  that  had  been  my  ruin. 

“  While  I  was  in  this  prison  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  I  was  most  reverently  tended.  My 
Jailers  approached  me  upon  bended  knees, 
Imaring  the  most  exquisite  food  in  golden 
dishes.  White  robes,  bordered  with  gold, 
were  laid  before  me;  and  all  those  who 
approached  me  begged  me  to  honor  them  by 
touching  them. 

“  On  the  fifth  day,  however,  I  began  to 
observe  a  great  change  in  the  conduct  of  my 
jailers  and  of  all  those  persons  who  were 
allowed  to  approach  me.  They  no  longer 
came  on  bended  knees.  I  was  no  longer 
served  on  golden  plate.  My  visitors  were 
few ;  and  those  who  did  come  were  no 
longer  anxious  to  be  honored  by  a  touch 
from  my  sacred  hands.  Alas  I  how  soon 
one  becomes  accustomed  to  adoration  I  I 
felt  that  there  might  be  safety  —  at  any  rate 
there  was  hope  —  in  this  neglect;  but  it 
cut  me  to  the  heart,  for  I  had  become  used 
to  be  adored. 

“  For  twenty-four  hours  this  neglect  con¬ 
tinued  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  day, 
an  insignificant  little  acolyte  of  the  temple 
drew  back  the  bolts  of  my  prison  door,  and, 
entering,  said  with  indifference,  ‘  White 
Hand,  you  may  go  now  if  you  like ;  nobody 
wishes  to  keep  you  here  ’ ;  and  he  began  to 
burnish  the  pewter  vessels  on  which  my 
last  meal  had  been  served. 

“  I  wandered  forth,  a  dejected  man,  and 
made  my  way  to  the  palace.  On  my  road  I 
met  with  one  or  two  groups  of  the  great  lords 
who  had  flocked  to  see  me  in  my  prison  in 
the  temple,  and  had  thought  it  honor  to  be 
allowed  to  touch  mv  garments.  Involunta¬ 
rily  I  held  out  my  hand  to  be  kissed ;  but 
they  nodded  familiarly  to  me,  wished  me  ‘  a 
good  sun,’  which  is  their  mode  of  salutation, 
and  pass^  on.  I  also  passed  several  groups 
of  the  common  people.  In  all  countries  they 
are  but  too  ready  to  delight  in  the  abase¬ 
ment  of  those  who  might  or  ought  to  have 
been  placed  on  columns,  and  they  openly 
mocked  at  me  as  I  went  along.  None  but 
those  who  have  experienced  it  can  imagine 
what  it  is  to  have  oeen  a  popular  idol,  and 
then  to  drop  down  at  once  from  the  high 

i>edestal  of  public  favor.  O  my  God  1 
low  little  one  sees  the  beauty  of  having 
some  one  greater  than  one’s  self  to  look  up  to 
and  to  love  1  ” 

As  he  said  this  I  felt  that  he  had  been  a 
great  man — a  neglected  great  man  —  in 
his  own  country ;  and  hence  it  was  that  he 
had  wandered,  with  a  heart  hungry  for  es¬ 
teem  and  love,  through  many  lands. 

“  But,”  he  continued,  “  more  humiliation 
was  in  store  for  me.  I  made  my  way  to  the 
king,  who  received  me  with  every  mark  of 
tenderness ;  but  he  could  not  help  laughing 
heartily,  and  the  courtiers  laughed  too. 
The  White-Hand,  he  said,  was  not  to  be 
dignified  as  a  sacred  Amascaron. 

“  Then  I  went  to  see  Amala.  She,  too, 
was  changed.  Hitherto  she  had  been  most 
reserved.  In  your  insignificant  loves,  young 
man,  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  have  discov¬ 
ered  that  success  or  failure  in  love  merely 
comes  to  this,  —  whether  you  can  give  a  kiss 
to  the  beloved  one,  which  will  not  be  re¬ 
fused  by  her.  I  saw  directly  that  Amala 
was  willing  to  be  kissed  by  me.  Nay,  more, 
when  I  did  kiss  her,  she  clung  to  me,  and 
with  every  term  of  fond  endearment  de¬ 
clared  how  she  was  not  ashamed  to  own 
that  she  was  altogether  mine,  and  always 
had  been.  I  was  very  much  delighted,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  was  rather  appalled  by 
the  suddenness  of  this  change. 

“I  resolved  to  find  out  the  meaning  of 
all  that  had  occurred  to  me  within  these 
last  few  days.  Accordingly,  I  sought  out 
that  malicious  lord  who  first  had  made  the 
suggestion  that  I  should  be  promoted  to  the 


high  honor  of  being  placed  upon  a  pillar, 
and  have  the  opportunity  to  supplicate  the 
lesser  deities  from  an  advantageous  posi¬ 
tion. 

“I  have  always  observed  that  ill-nature 
is  as  fr^uent  a  beti^er  of  secrets  as  faith¬ 
lessness  or  folly.  This  malicious  courtier 
soon  explained  to  me  the  cause  of  my  wel¬ 
come,  and  yet  degrading,  release  from  the 
prison  of  the  temple.  He  told  me  that 
tx>th  the  king  and  Amala  had  been  greatly 
distressed  at  my  seizure  in  the  temple. 
They  had  had  many  conferences  together. 
The  result  was,  that  on  the  third  evening 
after  my  capture  a  procession  of  virgins, 
headed  by  Amala  clothed  in  the  robes  of  a 
priestess, — for  she  was  one  of  those  virgins 
who  served  in  the  temple,  —  had  gone 
through  the  streets  proclaiming  that  the  sa¬ 
cred  W)ks  foretold  that  it  was  to  be  a  wo¬ 
man  and  not  a  man  —  a  mere  White-Handed 
stranger  —  who  was  to  have  the  glory  of 
being  placed  this  year  upon  the  summit  of 
the  sacred  pillar ;  and  that  she,  Amala, 
was  to  be  mat  woman.  The  priests  and 
the  sages  had  discovered  that  the  person 
darkly  alluded  to  in  these  writings  was  of  the 
feminine  gender.  The  g^at  king  had  first 
made  this  discovery,  and  it  was  astonishing 
how  soon  the  best  critics  of  the  sacred  books 
had  appreciated  the  full  force  of  the  mon¬ 
arch’s  criticism. 

“  The  common  people  —  for  they  an;  sel¬ 
dom  accurate  critics  of  language  —  had  not 
at  first  acquiesced  in  the  justness  of  this 
new  reading.  They  had  been  wont  to  say 
—  for  in  afi  countries  men  say  these  rude 
and  unjust  things  of  women  —  that,  if  a  wo¬ 
man  were  placed  upon  the  summit  of  the  pil¬ 
lar,  the  lesser  deities  would  not  be  able  to 
hear  themselves  speak,  and  that  the  lower 
heavens  would  be  confused  by  talking. 

‘  Still,  when  they  found  that  it  was  a  virgin, 
a  royal  virgin,  a  priestess  of  the  temple, 
who  was  to  be  offered  in  your  stead,  tney 
with  one  voice  approved  of  the  change,  and 
recognized  the  wisdom  of  their  king.  For 
indeed,  White-Handed  stranger,  you  were 
hardly  the  person  who  would  be  likely  to 
prove  acceptable  even  to  the  lesser  deities 
of  this  great  country,  though  at  one  time  I 
had  thought  that  this  might  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  ;  for  I  was  ever  one  of  those  who, 
my  dear  White  Hand,  took  the  most  favor¬ 
able  view  of  your  merits  and  qualifications.’ 

“  Thus  sjxike  this  malicious  old  courtier. 
For  my  own  part,  though  somewhat  hum¬ 
bled  in  my  self-esteem,  I  felt  rejoiced  to 
have  escaped  a  lingering  and  miserable, 
though  an  honorable,  death ;  and  I  was 
more  than  ever  determined  to  carry  off 
Amala  from  this  hateful  country.  She 
should  not  lose  her  life  for  me. 

“Now  I  knew  why  it  was  that  Amala 
was  so  frank  in  the  expression  of  her  love 
for  me.  Her  fate  was  sealed.  She  was  to 
be  the  victim  of  this  odious  superstition. 
And  now,  being  soon  about  to  part  from 
me  forever,  she  did  not  fear  to  tell  me  how 
much  she  had  loved  me. 

“  One  thing  still  astonished  me  much.  It 
was  how  the  great  king,  who,  I  felt  sure, 
loved  Amala,  could  have  consented  to  the 
sacrifice  of  the  woman  he  loved.  Hereafter 
this  will  all  be  explained  to  you.  It  was 
also  surprising  to  me  that  Amala  was  not 
treated  as  I  had  been  ;  that  is,  was  not  im¬ 
mured  in  the  temple  and  made  the  subject 
of  adoration.  I  could  only  conjecture  that, 
being  of  royal  blood  and  in  the  service  of 
the  temple,  so  long  a  period  of  seclusion  was 
not  needed  to  arrive  at  saintliness  for  a  pure 
girl  as  for  an  erring  man,  —  for  men,  I  suji- 
pose,  as  a  general  rule,  are  not  as  good  as 
women.  The  porphyry  column,  I  may  re¬ 
mark,  was  near  to  its  completion.  It  be¬ 
hooved  me,  therefore,  to  lose  no  time,  and  I 
held  to  my  original  purpose  of  carrying 
Amala  off  upon  the  day  of  the  festival, 
which  was  rapidly  approaching. 

“  The  day  arrived,  or  rather  the  evening, 
which  had  so  long  been  wished  for  by  me 
with  a  tremulous  anxiety  of  fear  and  hope. 
The  crowd  was  immensi! ;  for  at  this  great 
festival  the  king  received,  not  only  the  no¬ 
bles,  but  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 

“  After  various  religious  ceremonies  Imd 
been  performed,  the  nature  of  which  was  for 
the  most  part  unintelligible  to  me,  a  solemn 
dance  by  torchlight  was  to  close  the  festival. 
Amala  was  my  partner  in  the  dance.  For  a 
long  time  I  behaved  as  the  others  did,  copy¬ 
ing  carefully  their  steps  and  gestures,  for  it 
was  held  to  be  a  matter  of  high  religious  im¬ 
portance  to  perform  this  sac'red  dance  with 
the  utmost  strictness  of  ceremonious  propri¬ 
ety  and  observance.  As  the  dance  Ix'came 
more  and  more  furious,  and  the  singing, 
which  was  little  else  than  shouting,  became 
louder  and  louder,  I  withdrew  Amala  from 
the  vast  crowd,  and  hurried  her  to  the  wa¬ 
ter’s  edge.  Thero  my  faithful  boatmen  were 


in  waiting  for  me,  as  had  been  previously 
arranged. 

“  One  unexpected  obstacle  alone  arose.  I 
had  escaped  all  observation  but  that  of  the 
boy  Lonvah.  When  I  was  carrying  her  to 
the  boat,  I  found  that  he  had  followed  us  and 
was  clinging  to  her,  and  was  shouting  for 
rescue.  My  men  gagged  the  boy,  and  I 
ordered  them  to  bring  him  with  uk  Then 
we  hurried  her,  not  with  any  great  reluctance 
on  her  part,  into  the  boat.  Afterwards  I 
found  that  she  supposed  that  this  was  a  jest, 
and  that  we  were  going  to  add  to  the  splendor 
of  the  festival  by  giving  a  display  of  fireworks. 
We  had,  on  the  previous  occasion  of  a 
smaller  festival,  given  them  a  similar  dis¬ 
play,  which  had  greatly  increased  our  popu¬ 
larity  amongst  these  people,  who  had  never 


seen  anything  of  the  kind  before.  The  boat 
was  rowed  swiftly  to  the  vessel.  The  sails 
were  set,  and  even  before  our  flight  had  been 
discovered,  and  the  discovery  made  known 
to  us  bv  a  wail  of  indignation  which  arose 
from  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  gathered 
together  in  the  royal  gardens,  we  were  well 
out  to  sea ;  and,  with  a  favoring  breeze,  long 
before  the  sun  rose  on  the  ensuing  morn,  we 
were  far  away  from  the  shores  of  that  dread 
country'.  For  ‘  dread  ’  it  is,,  as  you  will  see 
by  the  sequel  of  my  sad  story. 

“  Amala  and  I  were  married  according  to 
the  simple  rites  of  her  people,  which  con¬ 
sisted  in  oiu"  both  saying  three  times  with 
joined  hands,  ‘  I  am  tliine  and  thou  art 
mine,’  and  then  uttering  a  prayer  which 
Ainala  had  taught  me  to  the  one  great  De¬ 
ity  they  worshipped. 

“  Do  you  know  the  Greek  islands,  and 
how  beautiful  they  are  ?  Well  might  they 
be  held  to  have  bwn  the  abodes  of  gods  and 
goddesses.  There  were  islands  in  those  seas 
I  then  tieversed  closely  resembling  the 
Greek  islands,  only  with  more  fulness  of 
Ix'auty.  In  one  of  these  we  passed  our 
honeymoon ;  but  somehow  it  was  not  joy¬ 
ous.  There  was  ever  a  soft  melancholy  in 
Amala,  and  amidst  her  endearments  she 
would  utter  words  of  the  fiercest  reproach 
against  herself  for  her  unkindness  to  me. 

“  I  had  now  no  fear  of  asking  questions, 
as  I  had  when  I  was  in  the  power  of  the 
great  king.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  it 
was  not  until  after  many  conversations  that 
I  had  obtained  some  clew  to  the  mysterv  of 
all  that  I  had  seen  and  heard  in  that  fatal 
land;  and,  as  often  happens.  Knowledge 
only  brought  its  twin  sister.  Suffering,  with 
it.  - 

CHAPTER  VI. 

“  I  see  some  faint  streaks  of  morning,  and 
therefore  must  hasten  to  complete  my  story. 
Know  then,  young  man,  that  the  people  I 
had  dwelt  with  were  subject  to  another  law 
of  nature  than  that  which  you  with  almost 
impious  murmuring  presumed  to  question. 
They  knew  not  decay  or  decadence,  but  each 
one  moved  on  to  the  perfection  of  which  his 
or  her  nature  was  capable  in  that  state  of 
being  —  and  then  departed. 

“  Yet  you  must  not  suppose  that  the  ad¬ 
vance  to  perfection  in  each  of  the.«e  unhapjiy 
people  proceeded  at  an  assured  and  definite 
rate  of  increase.  Tliey  would  have  been  less 
unfortunate  if  it  had  tK'en  so.  But  the  in¬ 
crease  took  place  by  certain  steps,  and  the 
intervals  were  shorter  or  longer  according 
to  the  character  of  each  individual.  Some¬ 
times  he  or  she  remained  for  a  long  time  in 
one  mood,  as  it  were,  of  mind  and  soul.  At 
other  times  a  stage  of  being  was  passed  over 
with  exceeding  rapidity.  But  always  there 
was  to  be  noticed,  that  when  they  came  near 
to  the  full  perfection  of  which  tneir  natures 
were  capable,  the  rate  of  progress  was  fear¬ 
fully  accelerated.  You  have  seen  the  iron 
move  towarxls  the  powerful  magnet,  and  must 
have  noticed  how,  at  tire  last,  it  springs  to 
meet  the  attractive  substance  which  com¬ 
mands  it.  So  at  the  last  did  these  people 
feel  a  rapidly  increasing  force  of  attraction 
to  that  other  world  to  which  they  were  si¬ 
lently,  and  without  the  ken  of  their  brother 
mortals,  to  depart. 

“  You  may  wonder  how  it  was  that,  while 
I  dwelt  with  this  people,  I  totally  failed  to 
understand  the  law  of  nature  under  which 
they  were  living,  —  a  law  so  entirely  opposed 
to  that  which  our  exirerience  has  made  us 
believe  to  be  the  only  law  possible.  But 
who  cares  to  explain  the  nature  of  things  bv 
wliich  they  are  surrounded  ?  It  is  too  mmil- 
iar  for  them  to  imagine  that  it  needs  any 
explanation.  If  a  man  of  that  country  were 
to  come  and  sojourn  in  your  country',  should 
you  think  of  telling  him  that  the  law  of  na¬ 
ture  under  which  you  live  is  that  of  decay 
and  decadence  and  death  ? 

“  I  have  told  you  that  the.v  departed. 
When  the  measure  of  their  perfection  was 
fidl  they  were  gone,  and  no  one  knew  how 
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or  whither.  What  we  call  the  dead,  they 
call  the  miseing.  It  occurred  to  me  for  the 
first  time  that  I  had  never  seen  a  funeral 
while  I  was  in  that  country. 

“  You  ask  how  it  was  that  a  state  could 
go  on  where  all  the  good  people  were  taken 
and  the  bad  were  lefL  You  do  not  under¬ 
stand  me,  my  young  friend ;  and,  indeed,  I 
do  not  wonder  that  you  do  not  understand 
what  is  so  difiScult  to  be  at  once  understood. 
Each  person  in  that  fearful  city  moved  on, 
as  I  have  told  you,  inevitably  and  without 
any  retrogressive  movement,  to  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  wiiich  that  person’s  nature  was  ca¬ 
pable.  But  there  were  very  good  persons  in 
an  carlv  stage  of  their  being  on  this  earth, 
while  there  were  very  inferior  persons  who 
had  lived  long  upon  the  earth,  and  were  fin¬ 
ishing  their  career  towards  their  perfection. 

“  When  such  a  beautiful  nature  as  that  of 
Amala  presented  itself,  it  was  evident  that 
it  would  be  short-lived  upon  this  earth,  — 
the  more  so  as  there  was  a  rapidity  of  move¬ 
ment  towards  perfection  which  indicated 
that  she  must  soon  be  called  away. 

“At  once  you  will  see,  as  1  did,  how 
everything  that  had  puzzled  and  perplexed 
me  while  I  was  sojourning  in  that  strange 
land  was  intelligible, — nay,  inevitable.  The 
agony  of  the  young  man  who  went  moaning 
on  the  sea-shore  on  account  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  loveliness  of  his  beloved,  —  the 
seeming  unkindness  of  near  and  dear  friends, 
who  sorrowed  over  the  ‘improvement’  of 
their  absent  friend,  —  the  grief  of  the  loving 
daughters  who  saw  their  father  fast  fading 
from  them  by  his  attainment  to  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  his  nature,  —  the  self-congratulation 
of  the  ‘  Sage  of  Sages,’  who  had  wisely  set 
his  heart  upon  a  woman  who  improved  but 
little,  and  whose  loving  though  foolish  com¬ 
panionship  was  like  to  abide  with  him  until 
ne,  too,  ^ould  deport,  —  all  these  things 
were  now  clear  as  daj'  to  me.  Now,  too, 

I  understood  the  graciousness  of  the  good 
king,  who  mourned  over  the  danger  which 
he  saw  tlireatened  me  of  bestowing  my  love 
upon  one  who  must  so  soon  vanish  from  me. 
lie  too,  I  doubt  not,  like  myself,  had  felt  her. 
irresistible  attractiveness ;  but  the  great 
monarch  had  resolutely  stood  aloof  from 
her  charms,  feeling  that  he  must  not  love 
her,  as  his  happiness  was  the  happiness  of 
his  people. 

“Now,  too,  I  know  why  he  took  such  joy 
in  my  society.  He  could  afford  to  love  me 
as  a  friend  ;  for,  by  reason  of  my  manifest 
imperfections  and  their  persistency,  there 
did  not  seem  much  chance  of  my  suddenly 
vanishing  away. 

“As  Amala  looked  up  in  my  face  smiling¬ 
ly  and  lovingly  while  explaining  the  law  of 
nature  under  which  she  and  her  people  lived, 
and  wondering  why  any  such  explanation 
was  needed,  each  word  she  uttered  was  a 
separate  stab  that  went  to  my  heart. 

“  Now  that  I  come  to  consider  these 
things,  even  at  this  moment,  new  ideas 
crowd  upon  me,  explaining  all  I  there  saw 
and  heard.  That  people  always  dwelt  upon 
the  beauty  of  permanence,  or  at  least  on  the 
beauty  of  slowness  of  change.  They  would 
say  to  me  of  a  tree,  ‘  How  slowly  it 
decays  I  it  will  not  vanish  away  suddenly  : 
it  grows  less  beautiful  every  year.’  Then  I 
thought  how  silly  a  speech  that  was.  Now 
I  know  how  muph  depth  and  meaning  there 
were  in  it. 

“  You  ask,  what  did  thev  think  about  a 
future  state  ?  Their  thoughts  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  were  not  unanimous.  In  all  the  great 
religions  of  the  world,  true  or  false,  Chris¬ 
tian,  Mahometan,  or  Buddhist,  there  are 
very  diverse  opinions  about  a  future  state. 
And,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
heaven  or  hell  which  each  human  being 
imagines  for  himself  or  herself  is  a  very 
different  heaven  or  hell  from  that  imagined 
by  any  other  human  being.  So  it  was  with 
these  people.  There  were,  however,  three 
great  divisions  of  opinion  on  this  matter. 
Some  thought  that  when  the  human  creature 
was  brought  to  its  perfection  in  this  world 
it  perished  everlastingly.  These  were 
dreary  persons,  who  took  a  dismal  view  of 
creation.  They  were  few  in  number,  and 
were  called  Malotima-malotimee,  which 
means  those  who  studied  the  infinitely  little 
and  the  infinitely  great.  They  were  what 
is  called  with  us  ‘  philosophers.’  The  great 
mass  of  the  people  took  a  totally  different 
view.  Some  of  them  thought  that  the  be¬ 
ing  who  had  acquired  a  certain  perfection 
after  his  kind  in  this  world,  commenced 
with  that  perfection  in  another,  and  then 
moved  on  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection. 
Others  thought  that  the  perfection  attained 
in  this  world  was,  as  it  were,  a  separate 
thing ;  and  that  the  new  being  in  another 
world  commenced  without  this  perfection, 
and  had  to  acquire  a  new  perfection  of  a 
different  order,  without  having  its  former 


perfection  to  aid  it  in  its  progress.  At  the 
end  of  things,  however,  all  these  perfec¬ 
tions,  seftarately  gained,  would  be  united 
together,  and  then  the  wholly  perfect  being 
would  be  absorbed  in  the  imiversal  Deity. 
Amala  believed  in  the  second  of  these 
theories.  Unlike  the  king,  she  mourned 
over  the  absence  of  improvement  in  me, 
thinking,  fond  girl,  that  1  was  already  per¬ 
fect,  and  that,  somehow  or  other,  my  per¬ 
fection  had  been  overlooked,  or  else  I  should 
already  have  been  numbered  with  the  Miss¬ 
ing  Ones. 

“  It  was  not  always  that  inmrovement 
gave  pain  to  the  bystanders.  There  were 
husbands  who  beheld  with  composure  the 
improvement  of  their  wives;  and  sons  who 
bore  with  wonderful  fortitude  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  fathers.  Otherwise  it  had  been 
a  city  resounding  with  nothing  but  lamenta¬ 
tions. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

“  The  eastern  light  grows  larger,  but  I 
still  linger  with  my  storv'.  How  ^all  I  tell 
to  thee,  a  stranger,  what  my  heart  suffered 
when  I  acquired  this  fatal  knowledge  ?  For 
one  moment  I  almost  hated  Amala.  I 
thought.  To  thee  have  I  given  my  soul,  upon 
thee  nave  I  placed  my  affections;  thou  art 
the  only  woman  whom  I  ever  can  admire 
.and  love,  and  thou  art  as  a  passing  shadow, 
as  the  beautiful  deceptive  mirage  in  the  sky, 
which  we  mariners  know  so  well. 

“  It  was  in  a  long  conversation  which  I 
had  with  Amala  on  one  summer’s  eve  that  I 
finally  mastered  all  that  I  have  told  you,  — 
that,  as  it  were,  the  veil  was  taken  down 
which  had  hitherto  concealed  from  me  the 
nature,  so  different  from  my  own,  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  I  had  dwelt  amongst.  We  lay  down  to 
rest.  I  rested  not.  The  morn  broke,  as  it 
is  breaking  now,  and  I  turned  to  look  upon 
my  Amala.  She  was  again  more  lovely  to 
behold  than  ever,  and  instead  of  blessing  I 
could  have  cursed  this  fatal  increase  of 
beauty.  For  what  increase  of  beauty  can 
comfort  one  in  the  least  tor  the  near  ap¬ 
proach  of  separation  from  the  beloved  one,  — 
an  approach  heralded  by  this  increase  of 
beauty?  Perhaps  there  is  no  time  in  the 
<lay  when  the  human  countenance,  whether 
it  be  that  of  a  child,  a  woman,  or  an  aged 
man,  is  more  beautiftil  than  at  the  moment 
when  a  person  awakes.  The  soothing  pow¬ 
er  of  sleep  has  softened  all  that  was  narsh, 
or  fretful,  or  sorrowful ;  and  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  coming  evil  of  the  day  (and  to 
whom  does  the  coming  day  not  bring  some 
terror  ?)  has  not  yet  entered  into  the  mind. 
As  Amala  awoke,  and,  on  her  first  awaking, 
murmured  my  name,  I  could  have  killed 
her,  for  she  looked  so  lovely.  The  horrid 
thought  crossed  my  mind  that  if  I  were  to 
kill  her  she  would  be  more  my  own  —  lbi> 
ever  tied  to  me  by  the  dread  ties  of  blood 
—  than  if  I  were  to  let  her  vanish  away 
from  me,  a  dire  event  which  I  foresaw  must 
n  soon. 

ou  shudder,  young  man ;  I  feel  that 
you  do  so ;  but  I  was  almost  mad  with  mis¬ 
ery  caused  by  the  full  revelation  which  had 
lieen  made  to  me  on  the  preceding  evening. 
Ah  I  how  true  were  the  words  of  the  great 
king,  those  words  which  I  had  overheard, 
and  which  impelled  me  to  the  fatal  enter¬ 
prise,  ‘  You  will  take  the  heart  out  of  him, 
and  he  will  no  longer  be  a  man !  ’ 

“  Ah  I  would  that  it  had  only  been  in  out¬ 
ward  beautv  that  Amala  had  grown  more 
lovely  I  I  t^ink  I  could  have  reconciled  my¬ 
self  to  that ;  but,  alas  1  each  day,  I  may 
even  sa"  each  hour,  her  sweetness  of  com- 
panionsliip,  her  delicacy  of  apprehension, 
her  quickness  of  intellect,  the  truth  and  ten¬ 
derness  of  her  sympathy,  and,  above  all,  her 
love  for  me  were  increased  and  strength¬ 
ened.  Think  what  it  must  be  to  live  with 
one  who  hourly  throws  more  and  more  cling¬ 
ing  tendrils  round  you,  and  yet  all  the  while 
to  know  that  this  increase  of  mental  and 
moral  loveliness  is  only  a  fatal  presage  of  a 
swift  departure.  Ah !  he  was  indeed  a  sage 
of  sages  who  had  chosen  what  was  at  first 
most  unlovely,  and  such  as  would  only  slow¬ 
ly  mature  into  loveliness. 

“  I  had  often  thqught  how  little  comfort 
we  derive  in  the  way  of  preparation  for  the 
event  by  the  attendance  at  the  death-bed  of 
one  whom  we  love.  I  had  said  that  death 
is  always  a  surprise.  I  had  ventured  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  prayers  against  sudden  death  are 
somewhat  needless,  for  all  death  seemed  to 
me  so  sudden,  but  now  1  knew  the  folly  of 
my  previous  thoughts,  and  that  all  I  had 
hitherto  experienced  of  the  suddenness  of 
death  was  as  nothing  when  compared  with 
that  which  I  endured  when  Amala  departed 
from  me. 

“  Besides,  there  was  this  —  I  did  not  see 
her  dead.  1  know  now  that  one  of  the  sur¬ 


est  tests  of  loving  is  the  wild  and  passionate 
desire  to  be  present  at  the  death-bed  of  the 
beloved  one,  and  to  contemplate  that  be¬ 
loved  one  in  all  the  beauty  that  death  most 
surely  gives.  Others  may  be  shocked  at  be¬ 
holding  the  dead  person ;  yon,  who  loved 
him  or  her,  are  not  For  you,  that  still,  calm 
face,  which,  though  hastening  to  decay,  has 
already  put  on  a  look  of  immortality,  is  in¬ 
expressibly  consoling,  and  remains  forever 
in  your  faithful  memory,  a  possession  dearer 
than  all  others  in  the  world.  One  of  tlie 
saddest  thoughts  for  a  person  who  has  made 
himself  or  herself  little  loved  is  this :  *  No 
one  will  care  to  see  me  when  I  am  dead.’ 
The  lover,  or  the  fond  wife,  or  the  devoted 
children  would  journey  thousands  of  miles 
rather  than  lose  the  sight,  so  sad,  and  yet 
so  very  dear,  of  the  face  of  the  beloved  one 
composed  in  all  the  grandeur  of  death,  —  of 
dea^  always  so  beautiful  and  so  majestic, 
except  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

“  A  few  brief  months  passed  away,  each 
day,  nay,  each  hour  at  last,  adding  only  to 
Amala’s  loveliness  and  my  despair.  Amala 
departed ;  and  I  am  now  ana  forever  the 
loneliest  of  mortal  men. 

“  Now,  young  friend,  you  will  not  say 
again  that  decay  is  the  most  sorrowful 
thing  that  can  be  met  with  in  this  sorrow¬ 
ing  world  of  ours. 

“  You  wish  to  know  what  was  the  fate  of 
the  boy  Lonvah.  Alas !  the  great  king  was 
nearly  right  when  he  prophesied  that  Amala 
and  Lonvah  would  journey  together,  mean¬ 
ing  that  two  souls  which  had  so  nearly  at¬ 
tained  to  their  respective  states  of  perfection 
would  depart  at  the  same  time.  When 
Amala  was  no  longer  on  this  earth,  the  boy, 
who  had  been  so  loved  by  her,  became  in¬ 
expressibly  dear  to  me.  1  had  again  to  go 
through  the  exquisite  pain  of  seeing  a  being 
that  I  loved,  from  day  to  day,  nay,  from 
hour  to  hour,  grow  more  ready  for  the  de- 

[)arture  which  would  leave  me  utterly  deso- 
ate.  How  I  longed  that  he  would  reproach 
me,  that  he  would  show  any  signs  of  childish 
querulousness  or  of  bo)rish  perverseness  I 
But  no :  the  magnet  of  the  other  world 
drew  him  rapidly  towards  it.  Many  times 
of  a  night  have  I  gone  forth  to  his  tent, 
fearful  Test  I  should  not  find  him  there. 
And  the  time  did  come  when  I  went  to  the 
tent  and  found  no  more  the  beautiful  pres¬ 
ence  of  my  little  rival  in  the  love  of  Amala.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

By  this  time  the  sun  had  risen  in  his 
glory.  The  wailing  of  the  newly  made 
widows,  the  bereaved  mothers,  and  the 
orphan  children  smote  upon  the  ear.  My 
companion  and  I  arose,  and  busied  ourselves 
in  doing  what  we  could  to  aid  these  forlorn 
sufferers.  We  never  renewed  our  conver¬ 
sation.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  he 
avoided  all  converse  with  me,  and  as  if  he 
felt  that  he  had  made  a  confidence  of  which 
he  repented. 

In  three  days,  by  which  time  we  had 
brought  sometliing  like  order  amidst  his 
concourse  of  misenwle  fugitives,  he  departed, 
as  I  believe,  for  Antequera,  and  I  never 
heard  of  him  or  saw  him  more.  Sometimes 
I  seem  to  think  that  he  was  a  phantom  of 
my  brain ;  but  then  I  recollect  how  helpful 
and  how  commanding  he  was,  though  with 
the  fewest  words.  And  when  I  returned 
years  afterwards  to  that  same  country, 
the  home  of  earthquakes,  there  remain^ 
amongst  them  the  tradition  of  a  man,  more 
than  mortal,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  —  and 
perhaps  he  was  more  than  mortal,  —  who 
had,  in  those  awful  days,  guided,  consoled, 
and  comforted  them,  and  whom  they  called 
the  Silent  Lord  of  Consolation. 


A  Polar  expedition  is  being  prepared 
in  Sweden  for  1871  and  1872,  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Nordenskjold,  the  cele¬ 
brated  scientific  leader  of  the  Swedish  expe¬ 
dition  of  1868.  Parry’s  attempt  to  reach  the 
Pole  by  pushing  on  to  the  north  of  Spitz- 
bergen  is  to  be  repeated,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  winter  on  one  of  the  Seven  Islands. 
Prof.  Nordenskjold  intends  to  proceed  to 
Greenland  this  summer  to  purchase  dogs 
for  the  sledges  and  procure  some  necessary 
information. 


Some  curious  documents  have  been  found 
in  the  Vatican,  attesting  that  Raphael,  up 
to  the  last  years  of  nis  life,  possessed 
but  little  wealth.  They  relate  to  a  loan  of 
150  ducats,  contracted  upon  the  10th  Jan¬ 
uary’,  1517,  to  be  repaid  by  the  artist  in  one 
year,  but  which  was  not  forthcoming  till 
April,  1518,  three  months  after  the  time 
fixed. 


The  readers  of  the  Aligurii  Institute  Ga¬ 
zette  have  lately  been  entertained  with  the 
experiences  of  Moulvie  Syud  Ahmed  Khan 
Bahadoor,  C.  S.  I.,  during  Us  visit  to  Europe. 
What  seems  to  have  pleased  him  most  was 
the  Palace  of  Versailles,  and  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  excursion  from  Paris  on  the  day 
aft^r  his  arrival  from  Marseilles  is  told  with 
a  good  deal  of  amusing  naivete :  — 

“  Calling  npon  God,  we  entered  a  large  door¬ 
way,  where  there  was  a  dense  crowd  of  people 
going  into  another  doorway.  The  commis- 
saire  stopped,  went  to  get  tickets,  and  said, 

‘  Let  us  I  then  felt  sure  that  the  door  we 
entered  was  Versailles.  Then  we  saw  a  most 
extensive  and  beautiful  railway  station,  with  the 
train  ready  to  start,  seeing  which  I  became 
quite  troubled,  having  been  in  a  train  all  night 
and  then  walking  aiwut  until  I  was  tired ;  hot 
the  commissaire  had  already  taken  tickets.  The 
carriages  here  are  doable,  —  the  first  class  go 
inside,  the  second  class  on  the  roof.  We  had 
second-class  tickets,  and  when  I  found  that  we 
were  to  sit  on  the  roof  I  became  still  more 
troubled  at  the  idea  of  thirty  miles  more  under 
these  circumstances ;  but  on  we  went,  and  when 
I  saw  the  nice  houses  and  pleasant  scenery  I 
soon  forgot  my  troubles,  and  thought  that  the 
commissaire  had  acted  wisely  in  placing  us  on 
the  roof.  My  heart  gladdened,  and  I  said  it 
would  he  well  if  we  were  going  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance.  At  length  we  arrived  at  Versailles.  A 
short  distance  from  the  station  we  came  upon  a 
door  or  iron-railed  gate,  through  which  we  saw 
that  there  were  houses  and  gardens  beyond, 
and  then  we  discovered  that  these  were  the 
palaces  where  the  former  kings  of  France  used 

to  reside . After  a  while  the  order  came 

for  the  doors  to  he  opened,  and  we  all  went  in. 
I  thought  I  had  entered  Paradise  —  all  was  so 
beantiful  within.  I  was  lost  in  astonishment, 
and  thought  of  the  great  and  well-known  canal 
of  the  red  palace  at  Delhi  which  ran  from  the 
Dewan  Khas  to  the  Rung  Mahul,  and  in  the 
waters  of  which  I  at  one  time  sported  and 
played ;  also  the  tank  of  the  Matab  Baugh, 
where  some  three  hundred  fountains  played,  was 

brought  fleshly  to  my  mind . Without 

exaggerating  the  least,  the  only  ditferoice  was 
such  as  there  is  between  the  most  handsome 
and  the  most  ugly  man.” 

Inside  the  building  his  wonder  increased. 
“  I  rubbed  my  eves,  and  looked  on  to  see 
whether  it  was  all  a  picture,  or  whether  the 
figures  I  saw  were  living  souls.”  He  then 
visited  the  rooms  in  succession,  fixim  “  the 
one  in  which  Louis  XIV.  held  his  durbars  ” 
to  the  dressing-room  in  which  he  died.  At 
the  far  end  of  this  chamber  was  the  Royal 
bed,  —  the  bed  still  there,  showing  the 
frailty  of  all  earthly  things,  and  calling  out, 
“  Louis,  where  art  thou  that  thy  bed  liest 
thus  empty  ?  ”  He  feels  very'  indignant  at 
the  picture  representing  the  capture  of 
Abdel  Rader’s  women,  and  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  French  bravery  and  French 
civilization  could  allow  such  an  incident  to 
be  delineated;  but  bis  feelings  are  some¬ 
what  soothed  by  seeing  in  the  companion 
picture  the  release  of  the  brave  old  chief¬ 
tain  by  the  present  Emperor.  Syud 
Ahmed’s  language  is  always  most  gram¬ 
matical,  and  his  style  has  apparently  been 
framed  upon  that  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury'. 


A  coFFix  and  mummy,  discovered  at  Old 
Goumeh,  near  Thebes,  in  the  course  of 
some  excavations  undertaken  last  year  by 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
have  jnst  been  deposited  in  the  museum  of 
the  ^val  Artillery  Institution  at  Wool¬ 
wich.  ’The  mummy  is  in  excellent  preser¬ 
vation,  although  it  appears  to  have  been 
partly  opened  in  search  of  scarabsei,  and 
other  ornaments.  The  relics  have  been  thus 
described  bpr  Dr.  S.  Birch,  keeper  of  Ori¬ 
ental  antiquities  at  the  British  Museum :  “  1. 
Inner  coffin,  in  shape  of  a  mummy,  of  syc¬ 
amore  wood,  face  colored  red,  and  bearded, 
striped  headdress,  and  collar  on  the  neck, 
with  the  following  representations :  The 
goddess  Nu  kneeling  on  a  doorway ;  judg¬ 
ment  scene  in  the  Hall  of  Truth,  Hades ; 
vignette  of  the  125th  chapter  of  the  Ritual; 
visit  of  the  soul  to  the  mummy  on  its  bier ; 
vignette  of  the  89th  chapter  of  the  Ritual ; 
Genii  of  the  dead,  Anubis,  Horus,  and  sym¬ 
bolic  eyes.  Isis  on  feet;  at  the  back  the 
Tat,  crowned  with  the  Atf  and  dedications 
to  deities.  At  the  foot  Apis,  bearing  a 
mummy  on  its  back.  This  coffin  is  covered 
with  lines  of  hieroglyphs  in  black  upon 
a  yellow  ground,  the  dedications  to  and 
speeches  of  the  deceased  and  deities.  It  is 
of  the  period  of  the  25th  dynasty,  about 
B.  c.  700,  in  good  condition  and  preserva¬ 
tion.  2.  Mummy  of  Ptahart(es),  son  of 
Shepenun  and  T^emnebenhar,  in  its  band¬ 
ages  prepared  with  bitumen ;  it  has  been 
partly  opened.”  The  existence  of  the  tomb 
in  which  the  remains  were  found  was  made 
known  to  the  Prince  by  an  Arab,  whose 
grand&^er  had  discovered  it. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY :  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING. 


[May  21,  1870, 


A  NEW  YEAR’S  BURDEN. 

Along  the  rrass  sweet  airs  are  blown 
Our  way  mis  day  in  Spring. 

Of  all  the  songs  that  we  have  known 
Now  which  one  shall  we  sing  ? 

Not  that,  my  love,  ah  no  I  — 

Not  this,  my  love  ?  why,  so  1  — 

Yet  both  were  ours,  but  hours  will  come  and 

go- 

The  grove  is  all  a  pale  frail  mist. 

The  new  year  sucks  the  sun. 

Of  all  the  kisses  that  we  kissed 
Now  which  shall  be  the  one  ? 

Not  that,  my  love,  ah  no  t  — 

Not  this,  my  love  ?  — heigh-ho 
For  all  the  sweets  that  all  the  winds  can 
blow ! 

The  branches  cross  above  our  eyes, 

The  skies  are  in  a  net : 

And  what ’s  the  thing  beneath  the  skies 
We  two  would  most  forget  ? 

Not  birth,  my  love,  no,  no,  — 

Not  death,  mv  love,  no,  no,  — 

The  love  once  ours,  but  ours  long  hours  ago. 
Dante  Gabsiel  Rossetti. 


A  MARINE  RESIDENCE. 


Ur  SIXTEEN  CHAFTERS. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

IT  was  about  tliis  time  that  we  began  to  feel 
growing  upon  us  the  enervating  mental 
disease  peculiar  to  the  locality,  —  a  tendency 
to  Watch  for  Pilchards.  We  battled  against 
it  as  long  as  we  could,  and  kept  it  a  secret 
even  fl-om  one  another,  but  we  were  all  more 
or  less  aware  of  its  fatal  inroads.  Nor  was 
it,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  wondered  at.  On 
the  nill-top  upon  our  left  was  one  white 
tower  of  espial,  filled,  as  we  knew,  with  per¬ 
sons  pursuing  that  engrossing  trade ;  on  the 
hill-top  on  our  right  was  another.  In  front 
of  us  rose  and  fell  with  every  wave  the  seine 
boats,  ready  as  greyhounds  in  the  leash  to 
slip  their  cables  and  enmesh  the  long-ex¬ 
pected  prey.  Pilchards^  or  Fairmaids,  as 
they  are  locally  termed,  also  began  to  ar¬ 
rive  in  hand-barrows,  to  be  sold  at  a  men-ly 
nominal  price,  which  showed  that  shoals  had 
been  caught  in  other  places.  That  there 
were  plenty  of  pilchards  somewhere  in  the 
world,  was  clear;  and  we  yearned  to  see 
them  in  their  native  element.  The  season 
had  arrived  when  they  ought  to  be  at  our 
very  doors,  and  no  longer  remain  far  out  to 
sea.  “  When  the  corn  is  in  the  shock,  the 
fish  are  at  the  rock,”  ran  the  ancient  rhyme, 
and  it  was  quoted  by  every  mouth.  Tlie 
whole  conversation  of  the  place  was  upon 
this  topic.  If  a  young  woman  was  remon¬ 
strated  with  upon  the  dowdiness  of  her  ap¬ 
parel,  she  would  reply,  “  When  the  fish 
come,  1  shall  be  fine,”  since  the  arrival  of 
the  shoal  would  make  her  lover  rich.  If  a 
creditor  pressed  for  his  bill,  he  was  told  to 
wait  till  the  fish  came ;  from  which  I  gath¬ 
ered  that  three  years’  credit  was  given,  or 
at  least  expected,  at  Boddlecombe.  In  such 
an  atmosphere,  how  was  it  possible  to  avoid 
catching  the  pilchard  fever  /  When  one  of 
us  in  a  more  advanced  stage  than  the  rest 
procured  a  telescope  on  hire,  all  concealment 
of  the  ravages  of  the  disease  among  us  was 
thrown  aside.  This  borrowed  instrument 
was  of  itself  attractive ;  it  was  very  old,  and 
like  its  maker,  man,  when  age  o’ertakes  him, 
it  was  supported  on  three  legs;  upon  its 
battered  brass  was  written,  by  way  of  motto, 
“  Distance  /ens  enchantment  to  tlie  view,”  — 
a  piece  of  wit  which  was  certainly  not  in¬ 
tentional.  It  was  placed  in  the  veranda, 
and  one  of  our  eyes  was  always  glued  to  the 
small  end  of  it.  Forty  shoals  of  pilchards 
might,  however,  have  passed  per  hour  with¬ 
out  our  recognizing  them  ;  their  presence 
is  indicated  miles  away  to  experienced  eyes 
by  the  difference  in  color  they  produce  in 
the  water,  and  by  the  sea-biros  that  hover 
above  them;  whereas  we  knew  nothing  of 
that,  but  looked  for  dying  fish. 

If  the  telescope  would  sometimes  turn  in 
my  unskilful  hands  in  the  direction  of  the 
Ladies’  Bay,  I  protest  it  was  not  my  fault. 
It  was  from  circumstances,  as  my  landlord 
would  have  said,  altogether  bevond  my  con¬ 
trol  ;  it  had  a  confirms  habit  of"  wobbling,” 
and  also  of  veering  about  like  a  weathercock 
to  all  parts  of  the  compass,  which  I  could 
not  remedy.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  obstinately  fix  itself  on  some  unde¬ 
sired  object,  —  such  as  the  Ladies’  Bay. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  mvself,  I  became  occasion¬ 
ally  a  spectator  of  tiie  most  charming  scenes. 
Lest,  however,  my  meaning  should  be  for  one 
moment  misunderstood  by  the  uncharitable, 
— in  case  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  Codg¬ 


ers,  for  instance,  —  I  hasten  to  obsen-e  that 
there  was  nothing  objectionable  in  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  ;  all  the  ladies  wore  bathing-dresses 
—  of  brown,  or  black,  or  white;  and  it  was 
very  interesting  to  see  them  issue  thus  som¬ 
brely  attired  ^m  the  secret  caverns  into 
which  they  had  entered  clothed  in  all  the  hues 
of  the  rainbow.  It  looked  as  though  these 
devotees  of  fashion  had  all  on  a  sudden  tak¬ 
en  the  veil,  and  become  tenants  of  three 
nunneries  of  different  orders.  The  most 
plump  and  ancient  might  have  been  the  la¬ 
dy  aboesses ;  and  it  was  these  I  noticed  who 
took  the  outside  places  of  “  the  ladies’ 
chain,”  into  which  the  fair  bathers  formed 
themselves,  the  better  to  resist  the  long  At¬ 
lantic  waves.  They  came  unto  those  yellow 
sands,  and  then  took  hands  and  courtesied. 
It  was  the  most  poetical  thing  you  can  im¬ 
agine  I  A  few  of  them  could  swim,  but  I 
always  trembled  for  their  safety ;  since,  of 
course,  there  was  no  male  spectator  of  their 
danger  (except  me,  and  that  quite  by  acci¬ 
dent)  to  affoi^  them  help.  On  one  occasion, 
there  was  a  comic  incident.  A  pink  nun 
made  her  appearance. 

In  a  moment  1  had  shut  up  the  telescope ; 
I  turned  pink  myself ;  I  felt  a  cold  perspi¬ 
ration  stealing  over  me ;  I  closed  my  eves 
in  horror ;  and  felt  that,  like  Peeping  lum 
of  Coventry,  I  did  not  deserve  to  open  them 
again.  Then  I  began  to  reason  with  my¬ 
self  upon  the  extreme  improbability  of  any¬ 
thing  so  shocking  as  what  I  apprehended 
having  really  taken  place.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  that  any  young  person  —  i^uite  im¬ 
possible  —  I  would  just  look  again  to  be 
convinced  that  I  had  reproached  myself 
unnecessarily. 

The  telescope,  as  usual,  refused  obedi¬ 
ence  ;  it  wobbled  about  the  harbor,  and 
wandered  out  to  sea,  and  fi.xed  itself  every¬ 
where  but  upon  tlie  desired  object.  At  last 
I  found  it.  My  mind  was  relieved.  The 
lady  was  most  respectably  attired  in  a  pink 
bathing-dress ;  but  there  was  now  another 
and  more  engrossing  interest  about  her. 
The  other  nuns,  or  some  of  them,  were 
mobbing  her.  They  had  got  her  in  the 
water  and  were  ducking  her,  just  as  I  my¬ 
self  had  often  been  ducked  at  school.  She 
slapped  them  vigorously,  and  strove  to  get 
to  land,  but  they  would  not  let  her.  I 
seemed  to  hear  their  shouts  of  laughter,  and 
was  BO  tickled  with  the  fun  that  at  last  I 
laughed  aloud  myself. 

“  My  dear  John,  what  are  you  looking 
at  ?  ”  inquired  Clementina,  who  had  come 
behind  me  unexpectedly ;  and  I  thought  — 
so  sensitively  tender  is  my  conscience  — 
that  she  spoke  with  an  air  of  some  reproach. 

“  I  was  looking  for  pilchai-ds,”  observed 
I,  rising  up  and  yawning. 

“  The  girls  have  been  having  such  fun,” 
said  she,  “  or  at  least  have  been  looking  on 
at  it.  Foljambe  has  scra|)ed  acquaintance 
with  the  clergyman’s  servants,  and  they 
persuaded  her  to  bathe  with  them  this 
morning ;  and  because  she  was  fiighlened 
at  the  waves,  they  carried  her  in  and  ducked 
her.  It  was  a  great  shame,  but  we  could 
not  for  our  lives  nelp  laughing  at  her.  She 
looked  so  funny,  for  since  she  had  no  bath¬ 
ing-dress,  Eva  lent  her  her  pink  dressing- 
gown.  I  believe  they  have  got  her  in  the 
water  still.  I  wonder  whether  one  could 
see  them  through  the  — ” 

“  O  dear,  no,”  interrupted  I,  hastily ;  “  it ’s 
much  too  far  off.” 

“  What  nonsense  !  ”  cried  Clementina, 
going  to  the  telescopt',  the  direction  of  which 
I  h^  like  an  idiot,  forgotten  to  alter. 
“  Why,  you  hypocritical  wretch,  you  have 
been  watching  them  all  the  time  yourself! 
My  dear  John,  is  that  what  you  call  looking 
for  pilchanls  ?  ” 

What  cotild  I  say  ?  Even  the  most  sen¬ 
sible  women  are  so  incredulous  when  they 
have  once  got  a  fixed  idea  in  their  heads, 
that  it  is  useless  to  reason  with  them. 
Groundless  and  frivolous,  therefore,  as  the 
imputation  was,  I  did  not  attempt  to  defend 
myself  from  it.  I  confined  myself  to  ex¬ 
pressing  my  sympathy  for  the  object  of 
persecution ;  I  said,  “  I’oor  Foljambe !  ”  And 
fortunately  at  that  very  moment  the  prom¬ 
ised  “  hundredweight  or  so  ”  of  honey 
arrived,  and  this  absurd  subject  droppeil. 
The  honey  was  really  a  beautiful  spectacle, 
and  evoked  in  its  purchaser  a  panlonable 
pride.  “And  it’s  so  cheap,  John,”  said 
she,  —  “  only  a  shilling  a  pound,  and  we  my 
fourteen  pence  at  lo  c  London.  ’  The 
difference  between  .  to  v  and  fourteen 
pence  seemed  to  me  in  !..l.ojimally  small, 
but  then  I  am  a  club-man,  and  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  housekeeping.  Clementina,  on 
the  other  hand,  prided  herself  upon  her 
domestic  economy,  and  rather  resented  the 
marketrwoman’s  advice  that  the  storeroom 
door  should  be  kept  closed  upon  this  treas¬ 
ure. 


“  How  stupid  the  woman  must  think  me  ! 
Why,  the  door  will  be  kept  locked  of  course, 
or  else  anybody  might  go  in  and  help  them¬ 
selves  at  any  time  1  I  would  n’t  trust  even 
our  excellent  Foljambe,  for  she  has  such  a 
sweet  tooth.” 

That  afternoon  at  luncheon,  a  very  curi¬ 
ous  circumstance  occurred.  A  promontory, 
as  it  were,  had  been  cut  off  the  mainland  of 
honeycomb  for  present  use,  and  I  had  had 
two  or  three  helps  of  it ;  perhaps  it  was  not 
very  prudent,  —  but  a  diet  of  Cornish  cream 
and  prawns  makes  a  new  dish  very  attrac¬ 
tive,  —  and  all  of  a  sudden  I  began  to  have 
a  most  dreadful  singing  in  my  head.  At 
the  same  moment,  everybody  else  at  table 
put  their  hands  to  their  ears ;  they  had  had 
a  good  deal  of  honey  too,  and  it  was  plain 
we  were  all  afflicted  with  the  same  disorder. 

“  What  a  strange  humming  noise  I  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Clementina.  “  What  can  it  be  ?  ” 

“  It  must  be  the  shoal,”  said  Eva,  who 
was  not  without  a  sense  of  humor.  “  The 
pilchards  are  coming  I  ” 

I  could  not  lau^,  for  I  felt  upon  the 
verge  of  apoplexy.  Humming-birds  might 
have  been  let  loose  in  the  apartment  at  that 
moment  without  any  material  alteration  in 
die  noise.  VV’as  it  possible  that  any  com¬ 
plaint  was  known  to  science,  called  Blue¬ 
bottles  on  the  Brain  ? 

“  It ’s  the  honey  I  ”  groaned  Clementina, 
leaning  her  head  on  her  hands  in  despair. 

“  I  know  it  is,”  said  I.  “  It  must  have 
been  made  out  of  some  poisonous  flowers. 
That ’s  what  comes  of  buying  things  cheap.” 

“  And  taking  a  quantity,”  added  Eva, 
roguishly. 

“  I ’m  getting  quite  deaf,”  said  Kate. 

There  was  a  scream  in  the  passage  diat 
she  must  have  been  deaf  indeed  not  to  have 
beard  ;  and  in  rushed  Foljambe  dishevelled. 

“  O  ma’am,  O  my  dear  young  ladies, 
there  has  something  dreadful  happened  in 
the  storeroom  1  It ’s  all  in  a  hum.  TTiere 
is  .something  going  to  go  ofl'  there,  I ’m  quite 
sure.” 

“  I  know,”  groaned  Clementina,  despair¬ 
ingly. 

But  as  I  did  not  know,  I  ran  to  the  store¬ 
room  door.  It  was  locked ;  but  from  with¬ 
in  there  came  a  noise  as  though  we  had 
purchased  a  hundredweight  or  so  of  hum¬ 
ming-tops  at  a  great  bargain,  and  had  set 
them  oil'  together. 

Clementina  followed  me  with  a  piteous 
face.  “  It  is  all  my  fault,  John.  The  poor 
woman  was  right  when  she  warned  me 
about  the  door.  She  did  not  think  anybody 
would  be  so  foolish  as  to  leave  the  window 
open,  with  so  much  honey  in  the  place,  and 
bees  about.  They  have  smelled  the  comb, 
ami  have  got  in.  1  knew  it  directly  I  heart! 
that  buzzing.  There  must  be  a  whole  hive 
of  them.” 

“  1  should  think  there  were  fifty  hives.” 

“  But  what  are  we  to  do,  John  ?  We 
shall  all  be  stung  to  death.” 

I  did  not  jiretend  to  ofi'er  a  suggestion ; 
the  calamity  was  one  altogether  beyond  my 
experience.  But  I  had  been  stung  by  a 
bee  in  my  youth ;  and,  remembering  the 
course  of  treatment,  I  murmured,  “  Blue 
bags ;  let  us  buy  a  hundred  blue  bags ;  a 
reduction  upon  taking  a  quantity  will 
doubtless  —  ” 

“  How  can  you  be  so  foolish,  John,  in  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  like  this  ?  ”  cried 
Clementina,  with  irritation.  “  But  I  ’ll  ask 
our  invaluable  Foljambe ;  she  is  always  the 
jierson  to  Ik?  depended  upon  in  an  emer¬ 
gency.” 

“  Foljambe  has  run  up  to  her  bedroom, 
and  locked  herself  in,  mamma,”  cried  the 
girls  in  chorus. 

“  Then  go  and  fetch  her  immediately. 

“  She  won’t  come,  mamma,”  was  tlie  an¬ 
swer  Eva  brought  down  with  her.  “  She 
won’t  even  speak  to  me  through  the  key¬ 
hole.  She  has  stuil'ed  it  up  with  wool,  and 
put  the  chimney-board  over  the  fireplace, 
and  is  scaling  the  room  hermetically  up,  to 
key)  out  the  bees.” 

The  astute  waiting-maid  was,  in  fact,  tak¬ 
ing  the  same  precautions  as  sentimental  per¬ 
sons,  when  crossed  in  love,  are  apt  to  do 
before  kindling  a  charcoal-fire. 

“  ’Pon  my  life,”  said  I,  “  1  think  we  had 
all  better  —  ” 

But  at  that  moment,  there  came  a  violent 
ring  at  the  boll,  and  then  a  kick  at  the  door, 
as  though  the  visitor  was  very  urgent. 

Tliere  was  a  stifled  shriek  from  the  ser- 
\  aat-girl,  followed  by  a  burst  of  laughter ; 
and  then  she  came  to  tell  us  that  a  man  had 
come  about  some  lost  bees. 

“  And  what  is  there  to  shiiek  about  in 
th.at,  you  stupid  girl  ?  ”  said  Clementina, 
sharply. 

“Please,  ma’am,  I  couldn’t  help  it.  We 
had  burglars  last  winter  in  Boddlecombe, 
and  1  thought  this  was  burglars.”  ) 


Nor  was  the  handmaiden’s  alarm  without 
reason.  Our  visitor  was  a  most  formidable 
object.  His  face  was  covered  with  a  black 
veil;  and  in  his  heavily  gloved  hands  he 
carried  a  kitchen-chopper  and  a  saucepan 
cover. 

“  Please,  sir,  I  ’ave  lost  my  bees,  I  ’ave,” 
(he  had  also  lost  his  hs) ;  “  and  I  ’ear  as 
’ow  you ’ve  got  ’em.” 

“  It ’s  quite  true,  my  man,”  said  I ;  “  but 
you  may  take  them  again,  and  welcome. 
I ’m  afraid  you  have  lost  a  good  many. 

“  Ay ;  and  Simon  Mumioner  too ;  ’e  ’ave 
lost  ’isn.” 

There  was  another  imperious  summons  at 
the  door. 

“  Maybe  that  is  Simon  hisself,  sir.” 

And  it  was  Simon.  He  had  also  a  black 
mask,  a  kitchen-chopper,  and  a  manow 
bone. 

“  You  are  come  about  your  bees  too,  I 
understand,”  said  I,  good-humoredly. 

“  Yesh,  sir,  I  am.  I  am  poor,  but  hon- 
esbt,  and  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
intrude  without  necessity,  and  where  I  am 
not  wanted,  upon  gentlemansh.  The  chief- 
offisher,  he  knows  me  and  —  ” 

Here  was  an  old  friend  with  a  new  face 
with  a  vengeance  !  These  infernal  bees  had 
been  the  means  of  introducing  my  persecu¬ 
tor,  the  sea-Bardolph,  under  my  roof.  lie 
had  come  after  his  own  property,  and  must 
work  his  will.  His  first  demand  was  of 
course  for  spirits;  and  then  the  two  men 
began  their  operations  for  the  recovery  of 
their  swarms.  If  the  bees  had  made  some 
noise,  it  was  nothing  to  the  clamor  which 
was  now  commenced.  I  had  often  heard  of 
immorality  in  country  places  being  punished 
in  Lynch-law  by  the  infliction  of  “rough 
music  ” ;  but  I  bad  no  idea  how  dreadful 
was  the  penalty.  If  the  peccadilloes  of  Pall 
Mall  were  visited  by  marrow-bones  and 
cleavers  —  but  the  idea  is  too  terrible  to 
be  dwelt  u])on.  The  worst  of  it  was  that 
the  queen-bees  and  their  subjects  were  no 
more  charmed  with  the  music  than  we  were ; 
not  one  of  them  would  leave  the  storeroom, 
but  remained  then*  feasting,  just  as  our  own 
gracious  Queen  and  her  guests  remain  at 
meals  without  being  attracted  outside  by  the 
band  that  plays  in  the  anteroom.  Eventu¬ 
ally  —  to  cut  a  sad  story  short  —  the  honey 
was  all  eaten  up,  and  the  bees  refused  to 
swarm  again,  so  that  I  had  to  pay  the  own¬ 
ers  their  full  value.  Altogether,  that  comb 
did  not  turn  out  a  bargun. 
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Of  course  we  never  refem’d  to  that  mis¬ 
chance  of  the  storeroom  window,  because 
we  saw  that  the  subject  pained  our  good 
housekeeper;  and  Clementina  herself  only 
alluded  to  it  on  one  occasion,  and  that  very 
indirectly.  She  was  mourning  over  the 
great  difficulties  which  still  existed  in  our 
provision  supply,  and  observed  with  gravi¬ 
ty,  “  Now  I  wonder,  since  we  have  no  beef, 
where  that  dreadful  man  with  the  cleaver 
got  his  marrow-bone  ?  ” 

This  opened  a  great  field  of  suggestion. 
Perhaps  old  marrow-bones  were  telegraphed 
for  by  the  bee-keepers  of  Boddlecombe  on 
purpose  to  make  rough  music  with.  Or,  per¬ 
haps,  this  had  not  been  actually  a  marrow¬ 
bone,  but  only  something  like  it,  —  a  mam¬ 
moth  bone  found  itf  fossil. 

But  Clementina  clung  to  the  idea  that 
where  there  were  marrow-bones  there  must 
needs  be  beef;  and  it  was  arranged  that  we 
should  make  a  foraging  expedition  into  the 
heart  of  the  countrv.  We  took,  of  course, 
the  indispensable  8am  with  us  for  guide. 
He  knew  tlie  farms  where  eggs  were  laid, 
and  ducks  and  chickens  hatcheo,  —  for  other 
boards,  alas,  than  ours ;  and  even  his  testi¬ 
mony  that  he  had  seen  an  ox,  and  could 
show  us  where  it  lived,  was  unshaken  by 
cross-examination.  Sam  carried  an  enor¬ 
mous  basket  with  a  cover,  so  that  size  or 
appearance  should  be  no  obstacle  to  our 
making  any  purchase,  and  I  had  a  large 
bag  of  silver,  such  as  couriers  use ;  for  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  Boddlecombe  was,  that 
it  had  no  change,  and  a  sovereign  was  about 
as  inconvertible  as  a  diamond  in  the  rough. 

We  journeyed  on  and  on ;  but  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  save  the  empty  engine- 
houses  of  disused  mines,  and  an  infinity  of 
church  steeples,  which  last  is  the  only  pro¬ 
duct  approaching  to  asparagus  that  Cornwall 
possesses.  At  last  we  came,  upon  a  moor, 
to  a  small  but  picturesime  edifice,  —  a 
strongly  built  tower,  witn  a  court-yard, 
the  walls  gf  which  were  much  dilapidated. 
Its  situation  was  dreary  and  lonely  to  the 
last  degree.  . 

“  This  is  surely  not  a  farm ;  is  it,  Sam  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir ;  it ’s  a  rune  ”  (ruin). 

“  Dear  me,  how  interesting  1  cried  Kate. 
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«  Why,  they  told  us  there  were  no  ruins. 
How  ancient  it  looks !  I  wonder  whether  it 
is  as  old  as  King  Arthur’s  time. 

Sam  had  never  heard  o’  he. 

“But  there  must  be  some  legend,  some 
story,  about  this  solemn  spot.  Is  there  not, 
boy?” 

Sam  scratched  his  head.  Archeology  and 
romance  were  not  his  fortes.  But  it  seemed 
there  was  a  story  about  it,  —  a  story  as  his 

E ’father  had  told  him.  Two  spinster 
had  years  ago  made  that  solitary  spot 
their  dwelling :  even  then  it  was  in  ruins ; 
and  why  they  had  come  to  live  there  no¬ 
body  could  guess.  People  who  paid  rent 
and  taxes  resented  their  being  there.  It 
must  be  with  some  wicked  object,  they  ar¬ 
gued,  that  females  of  quality  inhabited  An- 
stey  Tower,  though  it  certainly  could  not  be 
for  purposes  of  dissipation.  There  were 
many  sheep  at  that  time  upon  the  moor, 
and  these  animals  were  constantly  disap¬ 
pearing.  Now.  since  the  two  ladies  bought 
no  butcher’s  meat,  nor  any  other  provisions, 
it  was  clear  that  they  killed  the  sheep  and 
ate  the  mutton.  A  warrant  to  search  the 
tower  was  therefore  obtained,  and  Sam’s 
grandfather  was  of  the  posse-comilatuK.  The 
|)oor  ladies  in  vain  asserted  their  innocence, 
and  besought  that  their  home  should  not  be 
intruded  upon.  They  had  evidently  some¬ 
thing  within  doors  —  if  their  half-ruined 
habitation  could  be  called  so  —  which  they 
wished  to  keep  concealed,  —  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity,  argued  the  constables,  wool  and  sheep’s 
heads.  But  when  they  forced  their  way  in¬ 
to  the  two  wretched  rooms  of  which  the 
place  was  composed,  they  found  them  full 
of  snails ;  a  few  fresh  ones  were  on  the  ta¬ 
ble,  evidently  about  to  form  the  repast  of- 
the  inmates,  and  an  immense  number  dried 
and  pickled.  No  wonder  the  pmor  ladies 
had  looked  so  thin.  In  their  emaciated  con¬ 
dition,  the  shame  of  being  suspected  of 
sheep-stealing  was  a  blow  more  severe  than 
they  could  bear,  and  they  both  died  broken¬ 
hearted.  Their  only  crime  was  poverty,  as 
their  only  food  was  snails. 

“  And  that ’s  what  we  shall  come  to,”  was 
the  comment  of  our  party,  “  if  we  don’t  6nd 
these  farms.” 

On  the  very  next  common,  however,  on 
which  we  set  foot  I  saw  Clementina  pause, 
and  stiffen  like  a  pointer.  “  My  dear  John,” 
cried  she,  “  do  my  eyes  deceive  me,  or  w  that 
a  flock  of  geese  ?  ”  Uer  emotion  was  exces¬ 
sive,  though  I  must  say  we  all  shared  in  it 
more  or  less.  The  homestead  to  which  these 
interesting  birds  pertained  was  close  at 
hand ;  and  while  our  housekeeper  made  ar¬ 
rangements  for  a  supply  of  them  with  the 
proprietor,  the  dear  girls  and  I  strolled  into 
the  garden,  and  found  both  sage  and  onion. 
In  a  little  orchard  were  even  the  materials 
for  apple-sauce.  The  farmer  also  promised 
to  supply  us  with  all  other  poultry.  The 
simple  explanation  of  there  not  being  any  in 
Buddlecombe  was,  that  there  was  no  poul¬ 
terer’s  shop,  nor  any  demand  for  them. 
Country  folks  went  in  with  a  few  to  sell,  in 
carts,  occasionally,  but  the  Lookout  was  at 
the  end  of  the  little  town,  and  their  goods 
were  sold  Imfore  they  reached  us.  Imagine 
us  returning  to  Boddlecombe  with  light 
hearts  and  a  basket,  beneath  whose  wicker- 
lid  lay  provisions  —  1^’baritish  luxmies  — 
for  a  week  to  come  !  We  almost  began  to 
credit  Sam’s  story  about  the  ox. 

That  same  evening,  after  a  magnificent 
repast,  we  felt  sufficiently  rfecruited  to  enjoy 
a  sport  which  this  admirable  boy  had  prom¬ 
ised  us  on  the  first  moonlight  night  on  which 
the  tide  should  serve.  He  came  like  a  pock¬ 
et  Neptune,  armed  with  a  huge  trident  and 
a  number  of  crooked  instruments  of  iron, 
such  as  dentists  use,  only  they  were  rather 
longer  —  about  a  foot  and  a  half.  He  had 
also  a  large  dog  with  him.  We  trooped 
along  the  shore  until  we  came  to  a  sandy 
bay,  quite  shut  in  by  precipitous  cliffs,  and 
from  which  the  tide  was  retiring.  Then,  fol¬ 
lowing  close  on  the  retreating  wave,  Sam 
began  to  dig  with  his  trident,  and  bade  us 
watch  attentively.  “  When  I  turns  up  a 
sand-eel,  you  must  be  sharp,  and  catch  it.” 
He  turned  one  up  as  he  spoke,  and  we  were 
as  sharp  as  nature  had  permitted  us  to  be, 
bnt  wc  did  not  catch  it.  It  shot  down  to  the 
coming  wave  like  a  silver  airow,  in  spite  of 
our  combined  efforts ;  and  this  was  repeated 
—  for  there  was  plenty  of  game — about 
twenty  times.  To  see  us  all  flopping  down 
on  hands  and  knees  on  the  wet  sand  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  these  agile  creatures,  was  a  sight  that 
would  rather  have  astonished  Cadogan 
Place.  What  a  chai^  must  one  week  of 
Boddlecombe  have  ef^ted  in  our  occupa¬ 
tions  and  amusements,  for  we  all  enjoyed  it 
immensely' !  Even  the  philosophic  Sam 
took  a  gnm  pleasure  in  our  vain  endeavors, 
and  strove  to  excite  our  emulation  by  hold¬ 
ing  up  to  us  the  example  of  the  dog.  This 


animal,  who  was  called  Mossoo,  from  having 
been  cast  ashore  in  early  life  from  a  French 
vessel  wrecked  at  Boddlecombe,  was,  like 
his  master,  gifted  with  a  supernatural  intel¬ 
ligence.  He  could  do  all  things  that  do  be¬ 
come  a  dog,  —  ring  bells  and  open  doors ; 
stand  on  his  fore-legs,  and  walk  on  his  hind¬ 
legs;  bow  with  French  grace,  and  bow-wow 
when  directed.  He  was  not  ashamed  to 
“  beg  ”  (in  a  sitting  posture),  and  he  could 
dig  —  for  sand-eels.  He  would  scratch  the 
sand  up  with  his  paws,  and  before  the  eels 
could  burrow  into  it  afresh,  he  would  seize 
them,  and  carry  them  away  to  a  dry  place. 
He  had  already  made  a  large  collection  of 
them  above  high-water  mark.  Ashamed  of 
our  incapacity  in  presence  of  such  success, 
we  set  to  work  once  more,  and  having,  by 
Sam’s  directions,  well  sanded  our  fingers, 
we  found  the  capture  of  our  game  quite 
practicable;  Clementina  in  particular,  al¬ 
ways  eager  to  add  to  our  sources  of  mtun- 
tenance,  greatly  distinguished  herself. 
Every  now  and  then,  when  we  dashed  at 
the  silver  quarry,  Sam  would  cry,  “  Hold 
—  that ’s  a  bishop  1  ”  otherwise  we  should 
certainly  have  been  stung,  and  suffered 
“  until  the  turn  of  the  tide,”  —  the  difference 
between  the  two  objects  in  the  moonlight 
being  but  very  slight.  Then  with  his  trident 
Sam  either  made  him  a  bishop  in  partibus, 
or  suffered  him  to  return  to  his  sea.  When 
we  had  become  thus  far  proficients,  Sam 
permitted  us  to  dig  upon  our  own  account 
with  the  irons,  which  we  drew  out  with  a 
sharp  tug,  keeping  the  left  hand  ready  to 
grasp  our  prey ;  it  was  good  fun,  but  much 
harder  work  than  it  looked,  and  wc  were 
soon  fatigued. 

“  What  an  exquisite  scene  is  this !  ”  mused 
romantic  Kate,  leaning  on  her  sand-iron,  and 
watching  the  lavish  moon  outpour  her  silver 
treasure  on  land  and  sea.  “  How  grandly 
stand  out  those  headlands,  and  in  what  quiet 
beauty  sleeps  the  bay  !  ” 

“  Yes,  and  what  nice  hard  sand  for  cro- 
net,”  observed  the  more  social  Eva.  “  How 

wish  we  had  brought  down  our  mallets 
and  things!  Just  fancy  playing  here  by 
moonlight ;  would  n’t  that  be  jolly  ?  ” 

“  Folks  do  play  here  by  moonlight,  at  that 
there  game,”  observed  Sam,  in  his  grim  way, 

“  or  leastrways  so  it ’s  said.”  ** 

“  What  1  is  there  croquet  here  ?  O,  how 
charming.  Uncle  John !  Do  let  us  get  to  know 
the  wople.  —  Who  are  they,  my  good  boy  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  who  tliey  was,  not  I ;  but 
they  ’re  all  dead.  Years  ago,  afore  the 
telegraph  come  to  Boddlecombe,  in  grand¬ 
father’s  time,  or  mayhap  in  King  Arthur’s, 
as  you  spoke  of,  there  was  a  party  from 
London  as  stayed  at  the  Nag’s  Head,  and 
brought  hammers  and  rings  with  them  in  a 
box,  to  play  with  oh  the  sands,  ^nd  be¬ 
cause  people  crowded  on  ’em  and  worried 
’em  near  the  town,  they  used  to  come  on 
here  and  play  by  moonlight  in  this  very  bay. 
It’s  a  dangerous  sort  of  a  place,  you  see,, 
when  the  tide ’s  a  flowing,  because  you  can’t 
get  up  the  cliff ;  but  the  poor  ignorant 
creatures  knew  nothing  about  the  ways  of 
the  sea,  or  perhaps  they  were  too  deep  in 
their  game  to  notice  how  the  water  was 
coming  in,  but,  at  all  events,  they  was  all 
caught  here  and  drownded.” 

it  was  curious  how  the  listening  to  tliis 
appalling  story  changed  aU  the  aspects  of 
the  place  at  once  to  our  eyes.  How  cold 
and  aeathlike  seemed  the  glitter  of  the  moon¬ 
light  upon  that  fatal  bay,  and  how  solemnly 
struck  the  midnight  silence  upon  our  ears, 
broken  only  by  the  whisper  of  the  treacher¬ 
ous  waves  I 

“  But  I  thought  you  told  us  that  people 
played  here  by  moonlight  now,”  said  I,  wish¬ 
ing  to  turn  to  a  less  distressing  topic. 

“  I  told  you  as  folks  said  so.  They  do 
say  as  the  same  people  still  does  it,  and  that 
many  a  time,  on  a  still  night  like  this,  you 
may  hear  the  ‘  tap,  tap  ’  of  their  wooden 
hammers,  just  like  a  woodpecker  at  work. 
There  was  a  wreck  here  once,  with  jewellery 
aboard  of  it ;  and  one  night,  when  grand¬ 
father  was  looking  for  any  little  trifle  which 
might  have  been  washed  ashore,  he  used  to 
swear  as  he  heard  quite  distinctly  a  still 
small  voice — just  like  a  lady’s  voice,  but 
not  so  sharp  —  say,  ‘  That ’s  not  your 
ring  I  ’  'I'hat  was  the  only  time  as  the 
croquet  ghostesses  have  b^n  known  to 
speak ;  but  they  taps,  so  they  say,  like 
winking.  I  should  n’t  wonder  if  we  was  to 
hear  ’em.” 

“I  tliink  the  dear  girls  had  better  go 
home,  John,”  whispered  Clementina,  “fcr 
they  complain  of  feeling  a  little  shivery.” 


The  medical  profession  is  now  open  to 
women  in  Russia.  Henceforward  ladies 
can  study  at  the  University  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  but  they  are  unable  to  take  degrees. 


LA  CLAQUE. 

F  any  person  of  a  philosophical  tmm  were 
to  make  a  profound  study  of  the  French 
character  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what 
are  the  reasons  which  have  hitherto  made 
liberty  a  plant  of  such  difficult  culture  in 
France,  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  cite  the 
claque  as  an  apt  illustration  of  the  extremely 
long-suffering  disposition  of  our  neighbors 
with  regard  to  petty  tyrannies.  La  claque, 
as  everybody  knows,  is  an  institution  having 
for  its  object  the  systematic  applauding  of 
theatrical  pieces,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 
'The  claqueur  is  a  gentleman  who,  for  a  pe- 
cuniaiy'  consideration,  takes  his  seat  in  the 
pit,  and  claps  his  hands  at  everything  and 
everybody  he  sees  on  the  stage,  from  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening  till  midnight  inclu¬ 
sively.  If  any  individual  among  the  jMiying 
portion  of  the  public  appears  dissatisfied 
with  the  performance,  and  so  far  forgets 
himself  as  to  hiss,  it  is  the  honorable  mission 
of  the  claqueur  to  bawl,  “  Turn  him  out !  ” 
“  Hit  him  on  the  head  I  ”  and  other  ameni¬ 
ties;  and  if  there  be  any  song  or  tirade 
which  seems  particularly  to  jar  on  the  nerves 
of  the  audience  so  as  to  excite  shouts  of 
“  Oh !  ”  and  acute  indications  of  suffering, 
the  chti/ueurs  never  miss  the  opportunity  of 
energetically  demanding  an  “  encore,”  in  the 
hope,  no  doubt,  that  a  second  heiuing  of  the 
piece  may  enable  the  malcontents  to  per¬ 
ceive  its  beauties.  Considered  in  its  aim 
and  in  its  effects,  the  claque  is  the  exact  em¬ 
blem  of  government  bv  minority,  or,  to 
s])eak  more  precisely,  of  tyranny  exercised 
by  an  unintelligent,  tmrbulent  few  over  the 
good-natured,  apathetic  many.  Until  very 
recently  the  Government  of  the  Second  Em¬ 
pire  was  carried  on  entirely  upon  claoue 
principles.  Under  the  Rouher-Baroche  dis¬ 
pensation,  —  when  official  candidates  flour¬ 
ished  and  the  legislature  was  ]>aeked  with 
automaton  voting-machines  warranted  to 
cry  “  Ay,  ay,”  and  to  record  their  suffrages 
correctly  through  all  wind  and  weather ; 
when  every  utterance  of  the  Minister  of 
State,  every  gesture  of  his  hands,  every  look 
of  his  eyes,  were  hailed  with  treble  salvos 
of  applause ;  when  the  press  of  France  was 
gagged  and  the  only  papers  encouraged 
were  those  chameleon  organs  called  semi¬ 
official  prints,  which  changed  faith,  opinion, 
and  principles  as  often  as  they  were  re¬ 
quired  by  their  patrons;  when  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  people  after  freedom  were 
drowned  in  the  braying  of  those  mysterious 
citizens  who,  whenever  the  Emperor  walked 
abroad,  were  hired  by  the  Prefecture  de  Po¬ 
lice  to  cheer  and  be  enthusiastic  at  the  rate 
of  one  franc  fifty  centimes  per  head,  —  when 
all  these  things  were,  what  was  the  whole 
system  of  Napoleonic  government  but  a 
cinque  t  and  what  were  the  official  deputies, 
official  journalists,  and  official  acclaimers 
respectively  but  so  many  claqueurs  commis¬ 
sioned  to  make  unpopular  Imperial  farces 
pass  muster,  and  to  reduce  unaccommodat¬ 
ing  critics  to  silence  ? 

Owing  to  that  esprit  frondeur,  that  pecu¬ 
liar  projiensity  to  rail  and  carp  at  every¬ 
thing,  which  is  inherent  in  Frenchmen,  tlie 
cUufue  has  long  been  looked  upon  in  France 
almost  in  the  light  of  a  necessity.  Paris¬ 
ians  groan  at  it,  and  hate  it  as  schoolboys  do 
the  rod ;  but  most  of  them  avow  with  good- 
humored  resignation  that  were  it  not  for 
the  claque,  which  keeps  opposition  within 
bounds,  a  French  theatre,  like  a  French 
free  jiarliament,  would  soon  be  turned 
into  a  bear-garden.  So  far  back  as 
the  time  of  Charles  V.,  when  public  holi¬ 
days  were  almost  always  solemnized  by  the 
performance  of  “mysteries,”  or  open-air 
plays  representing  scriptural  episodes,  it 
was  found  that  many  idle  students  and  ap¬ 
prentices  were  wont  to  congregate  together 
in  order  to  jeer  at  the  players ;  and  so  to 
put  a  stim  to  this  an  order  was  made  by  the 
Grand  Provost  that  a  certain  number  of 
sergeants  of  the  Marshalsea  should  attend 
at  the  “  mysteries  ”  for  the  purjicse  of  main¬ 
taining  order.  These  worthy  sergeants, 
prototypes  of  the  modern  policeman,  virtu¬ 
ally  constituted  the  first  claipte  we  hear  of; 
for,  though  they  were  supposed  to  be  merely 
impassive  and  impartial  spectators,  their 
real  business  was  to  incite  the  public  to  cry 
“  Noel  I  Noel  1  ”  at  the  good  bits,  and  to 
drag  off  disapproving  ’prentices  to  the 
Chatelet,  where  a  smart  whipping  was  giv¬ 
en  them  to  correct  their  taste  on'  dramatic 
questions.  As  time  rolled  on,  however,  and 
as  playhouses  arose,  theatrical  managers 
found  it  necessary  to  be  more  tolerant.  The 
(mestion  of  pay  had  something  to  do  with 
thia-  In  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  it  cost  two 
sols  (about  7  d.  modem  money)  to  go  into 
the  pit  of  one  of  the  two  wooden  theatres 
then  existing  in  Paris ;  but  it  was  an  under¬ 
stood  thing  that  by  disbursing  this  sum  the 


spectator  had  a  perfect  right  to  express 
what  opinion  he  pleased  as  to  the  perform¬ 
ance  ;  and  if  we  may  believe  Brantome  and 
other  contemporary  writers,  the  most  ap- 
roved  method  of  conveying  criticism  was 
y  pelting  the  actor  with  stones,  which  the 
playgoer  Tbrought  with  him  tor  the  purpose. 
Whether  this  liberty  of  judging  led  to  in¬ 
conveniences  or  no  is  not  very  dear,  but  we 
may  conclude  it  did ;  for  about  a  century 
later,  Louis  XIV.  being  king,  we  find  an 
order  of  the  Lieutenant  of  Police,  La 
Reynie,  formally  prohibiting  any  expres¬ 
sions  of  disapproval  whatever  within  the 
walls  of  royal  theatres.  This  was  at  the 
time  when  Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine,  and 
Regnard  were  popular  favorites;  and  it 
may  be  remarked  that  a  critic  bold  enough 
to  hiss  in  those  days  ran  a  twofold  danger, 
for  not  only  was  he  exposed  to  be  seized  by 
M.  de  la  ReyPie’s  agents,  but  he  stood  the 
best  possible  chance  of  being  beaten  black 
and  blue  by  the  liveried  servants  of  the  no¬ 
blemen  who  sat  in  the  boxes.  There  is  a 
story  told  of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  who, 
being  one  evening  at  the  Commie  Fran- 
9aise,  and  observing  a  man  in  the  pit  hiss 
a  scene  in  “  Cinna,”  jumped  up  indignantly 
and  shouted  to  his  servants  below,  “  Seize 
that  fellow  I  ”  Unfortunately  for  the  Prince 
he  was  but  lately  returned  from  the  un¬ 
successful  campaign  ii>  which  he  had  been 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Lerida ;  and 
the  man  in  the  pit  had  only  to  shou^  “  O 
no,  my  lord,  you  don’t  take  me ;  my  name ’s 
Lerida,”  to  turn  the  laugh  against  the  dis¬ 
comfited  nobleman,  and  to  insure  himself 
the  protection  of  the  rest  of  the  audience. 
It  may  be  mentioned  incidentally  that  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  theatrical  perform¬ 
ances  began  at  tour  or  half  past,  and  were 
generally  over  by  seven  o’clock.  Actors 
were  seldom  paid  a  fixed  salary,  but  usually 
formed  a  sort  of  joint-stock  society,  dividing 
the  profits,  share  and  share  alike.  The 
price  of  admission  to  the  pit  was  then  (1642 
-1715)  •five  sous,  equivalent  to  about  lOJ. 
nowadays ;  and  a  seat  in  the  boxes  east 
two  livres,  i.  e.,  four  and  a  half  modem 
francs.  As  the  playgoing  public  was  very 
limited,  audiences  were  much  more  refined 
and  difficult  to  please  then  than  they 
are  now,  and  anything  like  the  modem 
claque  would  have  been  useless.  If  a 
piece  was  good,  it  was  enthusiastically 
and  uproai-iously  cheered,  the  spectators 
throwing  flowers,  money,  and  in  some  cases 
even  jewelry,  to  the  perfonners  (the  Due 
de  Richelieu,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV., 
one  day  threw  his  gold  and  diamond  snuff¬ 
box  to  the  chief  actor  in  Voltaire’s  “  Zaire  ”) ; 
but  if  the  piece  was  bad,  it  fell  flat  at  once, 
without  hope  of  remission,  and  no  amount 
of  mercenary  applauding  could  have  galvan¬ 
ized  it  into  life  again.  The  biographers  of 
Scarron  mention  that  at  the  first  perform¬ 
ance  of  one  of  the  {Xiet’s  early  pieces  the 
curtain  fell  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  act 
amidst  a  dead  silence.  The  actors  were 
much  chagrined,  tor  they  had  counted  upon 
the  success  of  the  work  ;  but  instead  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  other  acts  the  leader  of  the 
troupe  came  forward  and  naively  declared 
that  as  the  rest  of  the  niece  was  no  better 
than  the  beginning,  indeed,  perhaps  rather 
worse,  the  actors  would  not  put  tlie  courtesy 
of  the  audience  to  the  test,  but  proceed  to 
play  something  else.  This  announcement 
was  received  with  a  general  burst  of  ap¬ 
plause,  and  Scarron’s  play  was  shelved 
accordingly. 

A  considerable  change  had  come  over  the 
theatrical  world  some  hundred  years  later 
when  Napoleon  I.  ascended  tbe  throne. 
There  were  then  eleven  theatres  in  Paris  in 
a  more  or  less  flourishing  condition,  and  the 
cla<pie  was  then  a  recognized  i.istitution, 
working  not  so  much  on  behalf  of  theatrical 
managers  as  for  the  behoof  of  public  order 
in  general  and  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police 
in  particular.  The  emperor  liked  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  civil  turmoil,  and  everything 
that  resembled  a  riot,  whether  in  a  theatre 
or  in  the  streets,  was  put  down  at  once.  If 
a  man  was  caught  hissing  in  a  theatre,  the 
least  that  could  hamien  to  him  was  to  be 
dragged  before  the  Commissaire  de  Police, 
and  made  to  show  his  passport,  state  who  he 
was,  and  what  were  his  means  of  living. 
During  the  Restoration  it  was  even  worse. 
Party  spirit  between  Royalists  and  Bo- 
napartists  ran  so  high  from  1815  to  1830, 
tliat  a  piece  which  was  applauded  by  the 
ress  of  one  party  was  sure  to  be  cried  down 
y  the  organs  of  the  other.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  formidable  array  of  claqueurs,  which 
every  manager  took  care  to  have  in  the  pit, 
half  the  playhouses  of  Paris  would  have  been 
convert^  nightly  into  battle-fields;  as  it 
was,  the  claqueurs  had  often  more  than 
enough  to  do  in  stifling  the  groans  of  the 
Quartier  Latin  students,  who  were  wont  to 
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go  en  masse  to  all  the  “  first  performances  ”  so  much  a  year  firom  most  of  the  actors  and  withdrawn.  It  is  curious  to  see  a  chef  sous,  and  even  as  little  as  four  sous  firom 

at  the  Th6fttre  Francabc  and  the  Odeon,  ;  actresses,  especially  from  those  wh)  had  not  de  c/a^  in  the  act  of  recruiting  his  troupe,  each  of  his  troupe.  Should  the  piece  be  so 

and  howl  hideously  whenever  any  anti-lib-  much  talent;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  Within  a  few  doors  of  every  French  theatre  hopelessly  dull,  or  the  weather  so  hot  that 

eral  sentiment  was  uttered  on  the  stage.  1  firequently  sold  at  high  rate  the  forty  seats  is  a  cafe  where  the  chief  claqueur  establishes  no  one  will  volunteer  to  pay  even  twopence, 
Up  to  1820  it  was  usual  for  theatrical  |  which  he  received  gratis.  Nowadays  all  this  his  head-quarters.  Towards  five  or  six  the  chef  must  then  have  recourse  to  what 
managers  to  covenant  with  a  chef  de  claque  is  changed.  Instead  of  the  mana^r  paying  o’clock  he  puts  in  an  appearance  and  is  im-  ragamuffins  he  can  find,  and  pay  his  troupe 
(or  leader  of  the  claque  orchestra),  and  give  the  chef  de  claque,  it  is  the  latter  ^ctionarj'  mediately  mobbed  by  the  forty  or  fifty  per-  instead  of  being  paid  by  them.  When  there 
him  so  much  a  year,  on  the  understanding  who  pavs  the  manager.  Three  or  four  years  sons  who  are  anxious  to  be  enrolled  for  that  is  a  popular  piece,  however,  the  chef  de 
that  he  should  bring  five-and-thirty  or  forty  i  ago,  wten  a  cabal  was  oreanized  by  the  evening.  Asa  rule  the  first  thin^  the  chef  claque  sometimes  has  several  hundred  can- 
claqueurs  to  the  house  every  night.  One  day,  Quartier  Latin  agmnst  the  “  Henriette  de  claque  looks  at  is  the  dress  of  the  can<h-  didates  to  choose  from,  and  on  such  occa- 

however,  it  was  discovered  that  this  arrange-  Marechal  ”  of  the  Brothers  Goncourt,  the  dates.  He  accepts  no  blouses  and  no  slov-  sions  he  can  make  his  own  terms.  On  the 

ment  was  not  at  all  a  paying  one.  The  only  '  chef  de  claque  of  the  Theatre  Francais  ens.  If  he  sees  a  man  well  arrayed,  hearty-  nights  of  a  first  performance  of  Augier,  Sar- 

man  who  thrived  under  it  was  the  chef  de  ■  brought,  on  the  second  and  third  nights  of  looking,  and  florid  of  countenance,  endow^  dou,  or  Alexandre  Dumas,  fh,  the  seats  ’n 

claque,  who  generally  made  his  fortune  at  |  the  performance,  five  hundred  claqueurs  to  with  good  broad  shoulders  and  fine  big  the  claque  fetch  five  or  ten  francs  apiece, 

the  end  of  a  few  years,  and  retired  rich ;  ;  the  rescue.  The  uproar  within  the  theatre  hands,  he  generally  enlists  him  at  once.  If  a  row  is  expected,  as  at  the  revival  of 

while  his  ex-employer,  the  manager,  too  oft-  |  was  terrific ;  the  claqueurs  raved  and  the  The  terms  of  admission  to  the  claque  vary.  “  Ernani  ”  thA'e  years  i^,  and  that  of 

en  ended  his  career  in  the  bankruptcy  court,  students  shrieked,  but  in  the  end  it  was  the  Sometimes  (especially  in  summer),  if  there  “  Luerwe  Borgia  ”  last  January,  the  places 

'The  chef  de  claque  had  several  ways  of  mak-  I  students  who  got  the  best  of  it.  They  had  is  a  dull  piece  l)eing  performed,  it  is  difficult  fetch  quite  fancy  prices, 

ing  money  out  of  his  contract.  Besides  his  !  stronger  lungs  than  the  mercenaries,  and  to  find  c/of/ueurs,  and  the  cAe/ presses  every  |  In  addition  to  tne  income  he  derives  from 

fixed  salary  from  the  manager,  he  received  ;  after  the  third  performance  the  piece  was  one  he  can  get,  accepting  ei7ht  sous,  six  '  selling  seats  at  a  profit,  the  contractor  of 
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the  claque  still  makes  a  fine  bonus  by  levy-  SALOON  CARRIAGES  polished  mahogany,  with  fold-  between.  On  the  roof  there  is  a  capacious 

ing  a  tribute  upon  the  actors  and  actresses.  ‘  ing  leaves  at  the  sides,  so  that  the  table  cistern,  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  lava- 

It  is  alwavs  easy  for  a  spectator  to  guess  W7E  find  in  one  of  our  English  c.\-  may  be  made  extremely  narrow,  leaving  a  tory.  Access  to  the  cistern  is  obtained  by 

which  of  the  performers  pays  the  claque  and  T  T  changes  the  following  description  of  a  passage  at  each  side,  or  widened  at  pleasure  steps  at  the  end  of  the  carriage,  and  safety 

which  does  not.  No  matter  how  slight  may  saloon  carriage  recently  constructed  for  for  the  use  of  the  travellers  seated  upon  the  in  ascending  is  secured  by  a  "neat  iron  bjJ- 
be  the  part  which  an  actor  or  actress  has  to  Earl  Vane,  the  chairman  of  the  Cambrian  couches.  Her  ladyship’s  compartment  has  ustrade. 
play,  he  or  she  is  sure  to  be  warmly  ap-  Railways  Company.  The  entire  length  of  drab  unholsterj- ;  the  panels  are  maple,  | 
piauded  if  the  chef  de  claque  has  been  well  the  carnage  inside  is  27  feet,  6  inches.  It  with  walnut-wood  mouldings ;  the  ceiling  is  i 

piud.  For  a  debutant  to  refuse  payment  is  divided  into  three  compartments,  —  a  white  with  similar  mouldings,  and  stencil-!  Ax  unknown  French  author,  who  had  un- 
would  be  folly  almost  amounting  to  artistic  principal  saloon,  with  a  ladies’  saloon  at  ling  of  blue  and  gold.  There  is  stained  successfully  attempted  to  get  his  works  rep- 
auicide.  Some  of  the  more  popular  dram.i-  \  the  one  end  and  a  compartment  for  attend-  glass  above  e.ach  window ;  the  rose,  sham-  resented  at  the  theatres,  at  last  obtained  an 
tists,  Alexandre  Dumas  among  them,  h.ave,  ants  at  the  other,  much  in  the  style  of  the  rock,  and  thistle  scroll  supports  an  carl’s  interview  with  M.  Camille  Doucet,  of  the 
at  different  times,  endeavored  to  abolish  saloon  carriages  used  by  the  Queen  and  the  coronet,  and  the  ribands  l)ear  the  Welsh  Theatre  Francais.  He  was  armed  with  a 
the  claque,  at  least  so  far  as  their  own  works  Royal  Family  in  Her  Majesty’s  journeys  to  ins<‘riptions,  “  Ileb  Dduw  heb  ddim,”  “  Duw  formidable  manuscript,  which  proved  to  be  a 
were  concerned ;  but  the  attempt  has  always  and  from  the  North.  The  central  saloon  is  a  digon,”  and  “  Tra  mor  tra  Brython.”  The  tragedy  in  verse  in  eight  acts  !  M.  Doucet 
fuled.  As  in  the  days  of  Najwleon  I.  and  10  feet  long,  7  feet  3  inches  in  breadth,  and  attendants’  compartment  is  upholstered  in  good-naturedly  assented  to  hear  some  of  it 
under  the  Restoration,  so  now,  the  claque  is  the  height  from  floor  to  ceiling  is  6  feet  10  morocco  leather.  There  are  capacious  read,  but  after  listening  to  three  verses  he 
in  too  good  odor  with  the  police  to  be  easily  inches ;  the  breadth  of  her  ladyship’s  saloon  lockers  beneath  the  seats,  a  wine  cellaret,  stopped  the  author  and  stated  that  he  really 
superseded.  Before  the  noisy  bands  of  is  7  feet  3  inches  by  5  feet  4  inches  in  and  a  refrigerator.  All  the  windows  are  could  not  spare  anv  more  time.  Seeing, 
applauders  can  be  safely  disjvensed  with  length,  the  attendants’  compartment  is  the  fitted  with  blue  silk  blinds.  Ventilators  however,  that  the  writer  was  in  a  needy  con- 
Irench  playgoers  must  become  different  to  same  size,  and  all  are  of  uniform  height,  near  the  ceilings  may  be  opened  or  closed,  dition,  he  presented  him  with  one  hundred 
what  they  are  now.  So  long  as  the  French  Between  the  chief  saloon  and  the  attend-  The  communicating  doors  slide ;  they  have  francs.  The  next  day  M.  Doucet  found  him 
mind  evinces,  as  it  now  does,  a  sly  relish  ants’  compartment  is  the  entrance,  2  feet  6  glass  amber-colored  handles  and  plates,  at  another  theatre  engaged  in  an  animated 
for  furtive  hisses,  and  takes  overt  pleasure  inches  in  width,  and  of  the  same  dimensions.  The  stencilling  of  the  ceilings  is  upon  pre-  conversation  with  the  manager.  “  Yes, 
in  downright  dramatic  rows,  so  long  will  At  the  other  end  of  the  saloon  there  is  a  '  pared  canvas.  The  saloons  are  beautifully  monsieur,  my  piece  is  a  chefiCceuvre.  M. 
the  bluff  cAe/  de  claque  be  at  his  post,  crj--  lavatory,  8cc.  The  central  saloon  is  uphol-  '  carpeted.  Light  for  night  travelling  is  sup-  Camille  Doucet  gave  me  a  hundred  firancs 
ing  in  a  statue  whisper  to  his  honorable  stored  in  crimson  velvet,  with  a  pattern  em-  [  plied  from  six  large  lamps  in  the  roof  —  two  after  hearing  but  three  verses ;  jud^e,  then, 
troupe.  “  Alfons,  les  enfans,  tous  ensemble ;  bossed  upon  it ;  couches  covered  with  this  in  the  saloon,  one  in  each  of  the  compart-  what  is  the  value  of  the  whole  eight 
chaudement  et  k  bas  la  cabale  I "  material  run  from  end  to  end.  There  is  a  I  ments,  and  the  other  two  in  the  passages  i  acts  I  ” 
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SONNET. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “LADY  GRACE.” 

POOR  drifted  flower,  which  this  unthinkiog 
sea 

Sends  where  it  will,  to  any  passer’s  foot. 

Do  memories  of  sweet  earth  about  thv  root 
Haunt  thee  t  and  when  the  salt  spraj  shudders 
thee. 

Hast  thou  a  thought  of  dew  ?  and  when  the 
light 

Slopes  through  thee  to  the  cold  unanswering 
sand. 

Do  thrills  and  mockeries  of  growth  expand 
Thr  useless  veins  1  Day  moulders  into 
Night 

As  thou  to  nothing ;  but  great  Mom  shall  stand 
And  quicken  all  the  unforgetful  land 

With  glory,  and  the  ready  sky  with  bliss. 
Thou  only  unconcerned  toneath  a  kiss 
Which  wakes  the  world ;  thou,  like  a  homeless 
heart, 

Movest  no  more,  but  dicstjwhcre  thou  art  1 


r  A  FATHER’S  ADVICE. 

{See  Engraving  on  page  832.) 

“  Cocnllus  non  semper  facit  monachum,” 
—  a  hood  does  not  always  make  a  monk. 
Who  knows  whether  this  is  a  genuine 
monk  ?  Of  coui'se,  by  a  Father^s  advice 
the  Artist  means  a  father  confessor.  There 
is  far  too  much  statecraft  and  worldly  wis¬ 
dom  lying  in  ambush  in  those  hard  wrinkles 
of  the  Capuchin’s  brow.  He  is  a  spy  from 
the  Council  of  Ten,  not  a  doubt  about  it. 
This  lady  is  some  fair  offshoot  of  one  of 
the  great  families  of  the  Grimanis,  or  Dan- 
dolos,  or  Foscaris ;  and  has  it  in  her  power 
to  betray  some  great  state  secret  that  con¬ 
cerns  her  lover  or  husband.  The  mys¬ 
terious  council  in  the  Doge’s  palace,  but 
two  nights  since,  whispered  her  name ;  and 
last  night  it  was  echoed  by  a  miserable 
wretch  in  the  loneliest  cell  of  the  lowest 
Poxzi.  Some  Carmagnuola  has  arisen ; 
some  great  leader  of  Condottieri  has  flaunt¬ 
ed  the  banner  blazoned  with  the  winged 
lion  of  St.  Mark,  in  the  face  of  the  Milanese, 
or  has  humbled  the  Doria.  There  is  danger 
now  lest  he  plot  some  treason  against  the 
Senate,  and  it  is  of  this  the  Father  Confes¬ 
sor  is  try  ing  to  obtain  tidings  from  the  lady 
whom  the  Carmagnuola  loves ;  or  the  Doge 
himself  is  planning  evil  to  the  State,  and  is 
promised  help  from  the  Visconti  or  Sforza, 
and  this  wily  messenger  has  been  torturing 
the  tender  soul  of  this  young  daughter  of 
the  Macenigo,  whom  the  Doge’s  son  is  so 
shortly  to  wed,  and  has  already  obtained 
what  he  needs,  —  a  clew  to  the  conspirators’ 
labyrinth.  Half  an  hour  hence  a  postern 
docH-  of  the  Doge’s  Palace  will  open,  and  a 
man  in  a  mask  will  leap  into  the  sable  gon¬ 
dola  black  and  silent  as  a  hearse,  that  wtuts 
there  in  the  side  canal  in  the  dark  shadow 
thrown  by  the  Bridge  of  Si^hs,  and  will 

E" '  off  swift  to  the  lonely  island  of  the 
,  where  other  conspirators  arc  waiting 
on  the  shore.  The  plans  will  be  laid,  the 
train  placed  ready  for  the  match,  there  will 
be  gloomy  exultation  at  the  way  the  Ten 
have  been  baffled  and  their  spies  thrown  off 
the  track.  Then,  in  the  darkness,  the 
cluster  of  gondolas  will  scatter,  each  on  its 
own  silent  path,  —  but  be  sure,  just  as  the 
mask  from  tW  Doge’s  Palace  comes  in  sight 
of  the  great  white  dome  of  Santa  Maria, 
looming  large  in  the  moonrisc,  a  black  hand 
will  close  upon  his  mouth,  and  two  poniards 
clash  together  in  his  breast.  A  moment 
more,  and  the  whispering  gondoliers  will 
fasten  a  roll  of  lead  to  the  l^y,  and  let  it 
gurgle  down  into  the  tide.  Before  the  next 
day  breaks,  a  band  of  masked  men  will  be 
driven  into  the  Doge’s  dungeons,  and  Ven¬ 
ice  be  saved  from  the  conspiracy  that 
threatened  it. 


To  read  French  law  reports  almost  rec¬ 
onciles  one  to  the  perusal  of  our  own. 
From  the  Parisian  Gaulois  we  gather  the 
details  of  a  comical  parody  on  the  Pierre 
Napoleon  affair.  A  poor  shabbily  dressed 
man  was  charged  with  having  presented  a 
revolver  at-a  journalist.  It  was  a  dispute 
between  debtor  and  creditor,  and  the  poorer 
man  in  the  seedy  clothes  was  the  creditor 
and  the  accused.  The  journalist  owed  him 
twenty  pounds,  which  could  not  be  legally 
recovered,  inasmuch  as  all  the  debtor’s  goods 
belonged  to  his  wife  under  a  settlement 
(^separation  des.  biens),  and  imprisonment 
for  debt  is  now  abolished  in  France.  Vain¬ 
ly  did  the  persistent  creditor  write  about 
five  hundred  letters,  and  make  about  as 
many  dunning  calls.  The  debtor  was 
always  “  not  at  home.”  At  length  the  ill- 
dressed  creditor,  calling  once  more  and  find¬ 
ing  the  journalist  “  out,  laid  his  stick  about 
the  furaiture,  smashed  some  articles  of 


crockery,  and  buffeted  the  lady  of  the 
house.  A  week  after  he  called  early,  and 
pushing  past  the  servant  who  opened  the 
door  to  him,  found  the  debtor  in  bed,  when, 
flourishing  a  revolver,  he  demanded  his 
twenty  pounds.  The  servant  had  run  off 
for  the  police,  who  cai^ht  the  creditor  while 
he  was  exclaiming,  “  hfy  money  or  your  life"  1  ” 

These  facts  were  proved  before  the  pre¬ 
siding  magistrate  at  the  Palais.  Exclaimed 
the  complainant  (the  debtor),  evidently 
bearing  in  mind  the  tragedy  at  Autenil, 
“  Surely  I  should  have  been  justified  in 
killing  this  man  ?  ” 

“  You  would  certainly  have  been  more 
justified  in  paying  him,”  replied  the  presi¬ 
dent. 

Complunant :  “  Ah,  that  is  another  as¬ 
pect  of  the  question.  He  has  broken  into 
my  house,  and  slapped  my  wife.  I  might 
have  killed  him.  1  prefen^  to  spare  him.” 

Prisoner :  “  By  your  leave,  sir,  instead  of 
paying  me,  he  has  wronged  me.  When  I 
arrived,  I  cried,  *  Ah,  this  time  at  least  you 
cannot  say  that  you  arc  not  at  home.’  ” 
(Whereupon  every  one  else  in  the  court 
laughed  long  and  loud,  remembering  that 
in  the  Prince’s  letter  to  De  RoAefort 
he  had  used  the  expression,  “  W’hen  you 
come  no  one  will  tell  you  that  I  am  not  at 
home.”)  —  The  prisoner  continued :  “  What 
said  he  then  ?  He  called  me  toss-pot  I 
Me,  an  old  doorkeeper  under  Government, 
who  never  yet  entered  a  tavern  to  drink  I 
Then  said  I,  ‘  And  I,  too,  have  a  revolver.’ 
But  it  was  in  my  pocket.  Behold  it  —  look 
at  it.  Well,  it  is  unloaded ;  it  has  never 
yet  even  been  fired.” 

The  prisoner  was  condemned  to  a  month’s 
imprisonment.  The  Gaulois  adds :  “  This  is 
the  scene  of  Auteuil ;  only  there  has  been 
no  homicide,  and  no  acquittal.” 


The  following  curious  letter  appears  in 
the  last  number  of  the  London  Court  Jour¬ 
nal  :  Mr.  Editor,  —  One  of  your  con¬ 
tributors  in  a  recent  article  mentions  an 
anecdote  in  which  the  Baron  James  de 
Rothschild  is  represented  as  having  sat  for 
a  beggar  before  Sebeffer,  the  painter.  This 
anecdote  is  perfectly  true,  but  it  is  not  com¬ 
plete.  Here  arc  the  particulars :  While 
the  banker,  covered  witn  rags  and  tatters, 
was  putting  himself  into  position  before  the 
artist,  I  entered  the  studio.  Feeling  touched 
with  the  miserable  appearance  of  my  friend’s 
model,  1  approached  nim  and  placed  a  louis 
in  his  hand,  which  he  at  once  put  into  his 
pocket.  Ten  years  later  1  received  one 
morning  a  letter  containing  a  check  for  ten 
thousand  francs,  with  the  following  words : 
‘  Sir,  —  One  day  you  gave  a  louis  to  me 
in  the  studio  of  Ary  Scheffer.  1  have  made 
good  use  of  it,  and  herewith  send  you  the 
Rttle  capital,  with  interest.  A  good  action 
is  never  lost.  Your  grateful  servant,  Baron 
James  de  Rothschild.’  I  immediately  went 
to  Rothschild’s  bank,  where  I  found  the 
baron,  who  showed  me  how  the  louis  had 
been  made  to  reach  the  great  sum  of  ten 
thousand  francs.  —  A  Subscbibeh.” 


A  SPIRITED  drawing,  entitled  “  The 
Disputed  Prize,”  from  the  pencil  of  C.  H. 
W"eigall  is  printed  on  page  333. 


FOREIGN  FUN. 


A  MAN  has  been  arrested  at  Paris  for  mshing 
towards  the  Kmperor  daring  a  review  of  troops, 
and  shouting  to  His  Majesty  in  a  threatening  tone, 
“  A  Cayenne !  a  Cayenne !  ”  No  doubt  he  will  get 
peppered  1 

There  is  a  very  extraordinary  echo  in  the  hall 
of  the  Corps  Li^gislatif.  One  of  its  last  replies  to 
a  deputd  who  asked  another  deputed,  “  Is  it  true 
that  he  is  going  to  leave,  i.  e.,  Pierre  Bonaparte  ?  ” 
Echo  replied,  “  Parte  !  ”  A  very  good  bit  of  ad¬ 
vice,  ana  te  non  e  vero  e  ben  irovato. 


There  is  a  cricket  club  at  Brighton  singularly 
called  the  “  Early  Risers’  Clnb,”  but,  it  is  said, 
carrying  out  the  title  right  healthfully.  It  has 
just  had  its  jolly  annual  festival.  Doubtless  this 
club  will  largely  patronize  Mr.  Swinburne’s  com¬ 
ing  poems,  —  “  Verses  before  Daybreak.” 


A  VULGAR  mason,  who  had  become  rich  by  the 
recent  demolition  in  Paris,  was  anxious  to  marry 
his  only  son  to  one  of  the  daughters  of  a  marquis. 
“  I  wisn  you  would  let  my  son  marry  one  of  your 
girls,”  said  he.  “  Certainly,”  said  the  marquis, 
“  which  does  he  want, —  the  girl  that  waits  in  the 
kitchen  or  the  girl  that  washes? ” 

Am  old  Scottish  nurse  was  at  the  point  of  death, 
who  was  tlie  sole  depositary  of  a  mysterious  secret 
aflfecting  the  descent  of  property,  and  touching  the 
good  name  of  the  house  in  which  she  had  lived. 
A  priest  urged  her  to  confess,  and  reminded  her  of 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  her 
soul.  “  The  safety  of  my  soul !  ”  she  said :  “  and 
would  you  put  the  honor  of  an  old  Scottish  family 
in  competition  with  the  soul  of  a  poor  creature  like 
me?” 


THE  APPROACH  OF  SPRING. 

BT  A  SFASXODIO. 

The  circumambient ’Winter  diesl 
A  lode-star  languor  laps  the  globe. 

That  shimmering  into  warmer  skies 
Reels  down  the  depths  we  dare  not  probe. 

The  glimmering  glamour  of  the  lark. 

That  snn-absoriied  eludes  our  sight. 

Wakes  myriad  pulses  in  the  dark 
Where  vernal  verdures  leap  to  light. 

The  swirling  swallows  dart  and  dive. 

Like  evanescent  sculptor-thoughts. 

That  grope  through  gloom  and  yet  contrive 
To  grasp  some  things  which  are  not  noughts  I 

Thrill,  nerves,  as  thrills  your  mother  earth. 
Swift  veins,  your  purple  currents  roll  1 

All  spring’s  phenomena  of  birth 
Are  crowded  crushing  on  the  soul. 

0  visual  orb  of  mortal  man. 

What  vernal  vistas  you  behold: 

With  tremulous  lid  aloft,  O,  scan 
Earth’s  mystery  in  green  and  gold. 

Stay,  briny  fountains,  in  your  beds. 

Dim  not  the  beauties  I  descry. 

Around  the  tortuous  landscape  spread. 

Enjoy  the  prospect,  O  My  Eye ! 


A  Financial  Title.  —  Punch  says  that  should 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  be  made  n  Bar¬ 
onet,  he  would  naturally  take  the  title  of  Sir-pfus 
Lowe. 

A  WBLL-KNOWN  fashionable  boot  and  shoe 
maker  has  formed  an  interesting  collection  of  the 
boots  and  shoes  worn  by  bis  illustrious  patrons  for 
many  years.  These  are  arranged  on  shelves  af¬ 
fixed  to  the  walls  of  a  vast  salon.  To  each  pair  is 
afiSxed  the  wearer’s  name,  and  they  vary  in  size, 
from  the  diminutive  slipper  of  Cinderella  to  the 
seven-leagued  boots  of  me  giant  of  the  nursery 
legends. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  at  least  four  o 
the  London  morning  papers  used  the  same  phras¬ 
eology  in  writing  or  the  Cambridge  victory  in  the 
University  boat-race :  “  At  last  the  spell  is  broken.” 
It  is  a  poetic  idea,  and  shows  the  poetic  tendency 
of  our  age,  and  also  how  careful  it  is  about  its 
spelling  when  each  scribe  pounced  upon  the  fact 
tut  the  spell  was  broken. 


A  Lowe  Joke.  —  A  lady  correspondent  is  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement.  She  wants  to  know 
“whatever  is  going  to  happen  next,  now  that 
ritualism  has  penetrated  even  the  walls  of  West¬ 
minster!  ”  Pressing  her  for  farther  explanations, 
she  informs  us  that  she  understands  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  has  got  a  “  surplice.” 


Previous  to  the  late  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s  quit¬ 
ting  bis  princely  mansion  of  Drumlanrig,  he  bad 
occasion  to  visit  a  certain  burgh  lying  some  ten  or 
twelve  miles  to  the  northwest.  On  this  occasion 
he  preferred  riding  on  horseback,  and  unattended, 
to  any  other  mode  of  conveyance,  which  was  a 
very  "common  and  unostentatious  habit  of  his 
grace.  He  bad  passed  the  romantic  and  woodland 
way  so  much  admired  by  every  traveller,  and  now 
entered  a  landscape  less  interesting  and  inviting, 
as  he  neared  the  termination  of  his  journey,  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  thought,  it  may  be,  on  the  sublime  and 
beautiful.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  suddenly 
aroused  from  his  revery  by  “  mine  utherer”  of 
the  customs:  “  The  toll,  sir,  gin  ye  ^ease.”  His 
grace  immediately  pulled  up,  and  while  searching 
for  the  needful  to  satisfy  so  just  a  demand,  he  was 
thus  accosted  by  the  gatekeeper:  “Heard  yeony 
word  o’  the  duke  comm’  this  way  the  day,  sir?  ” 
“Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “he  will  be  this  wav  to¬ 
day.”  “  Will  he  be  in  a  coach  an’  four,  or  only  in 
a  carriage  an’  twa’  think  ye  1  ”  “  In  all  probability 
on  horseback,”  was  the  brief  rejoinder.  “  In  that 
case  do  ye  think  he  wad  be  offended  gif  I  offered 
him  back  the  change  should  he  gie  me  a  saxpence 
or  a  shilling  to  pay  wi’  as  he  passed  ?  ”  The  duke, 
stretching  forth  bis  hand  to  receive  his  balance, 
and  with  an  arch  and  knowing  look,  replied,  “  Try 
him,  friend,  try  him;”  and  quietly  pocketed  the 
copers,  muttering  to  himself,  “  Not  to  be  done  in 
that  way.” 

In  the  first  volume  of  M.  Taine’s  new  book,  “  De 
riutelligence,”  he  makes  some  children’s  sayings 
the  text  for  ingenious  commentary  on  the  awaken¬ 
ing  of  the  human  intellect.  A  little  girl,  aged  two 
and  a  half,  wore  round  her  neck  a  blessed  medal. 
She  bad  been  told,  “  C’est  le  bon  Dieu,”  and  she 
would  repeat,  “  C’est  le  bo  Du.”  One  day,  sitting 
on  her  uncle’s  knee,  she  took  his  eye-glass  and 
said,  “  C’est  le  bo  Du  do  mon  oncle.’’  “  It  is 
clear,”  M.  Taine  observes,  “  that  involuntarily  and 
naturally  she  had  established  a  class  of  objects  for 
which  we  have  no  term,  namely,  that  of  small 
round  objects  with  a  loop,  pierced  with  a  hole,  and 
attached  to  the  neck  by  a  cord,  —  that  a  distinct 
conviction  which  we  do  not  experience,  and  corre¬ 
sponding  to  these  four  general  characters,  had 
formed  itself  and  was  acting  in  her  mind.”  It  is 
with  much  diffidence  and  humility  that  we  would 
suggest  that  when  M.  Taine  gives  his  little  dam¬ 
sel’s  head  credit  for  so  much  constmetiveness,  her 
baby  understanding  was  only  bungling  in  an  unre¬ 
flecting  manner.  We  will  cap  M.  Taine’s  instance. 
A  little  boy  who  had  been  taken  to  see  a  balloon 
ascent,  and  had  asked  endless  questions,  and  been 
much  puzzled  by  the  ballons  d'essai,  was  repeating 
his  prayers  in  the  evening  at  hia  mother’s  knee. 
When  he  came  to  a  particular  sentence  in  the 
Creed,  he  suddenly  broke  out:  “Now,  mamma,  I 
know  why  it’s  called  a  pilot  balloon.” 


Burnett’s  Flavoring  Extracts. —  Thestipe- 
rioritg  of  these  extracts  consists  in  their  perfect  purity 
and  great  strength.  They  are  warranted  free  from 
the  poisonous  oils  and  acids  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  many  of  the  factitious  fruit  flavors 
now  in  the  market.  They  are  not  only  true  to 
their  names,  but  are  prepared  from  fruits  of  the 
best  quality,  and  are  so  highly  concentrated  that 
a  comparatively  small  quantity  only  need  be  used. 
—  CbM. 
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MISS  PHELPS  —  Hedged  In.  1  yol, 

16mo.  9  l.M>. 

“  This  is  a  simple  story.  Any  street  will  fiimish 
the  materials  of  it ;  that  is,  so  &r  as  the  sadder 
aide  of  the  story  extends.  But,  simple  and  com¬ 
monplace  as  the  narrative  is,  it  is  wrought  out 
with  a  marvellous  power.  There  is  nothing 
strained  to  produce  an  eflleet.  And  yet  every 
page  contains  a  passage  whose  pathos  reaches  to 
the  very  Ibuntain  of  one’s  tears.  The  great  pow¬ 
er  of  the  book  is  plainly  owing  to  the  het  that 
the  writer  has  written  not  to  tell  a  good  story 
but  to  enforce  a  mighty,  solemn  truth,  whoee 
greatness  dlls  all  her  own  heart.”  —  WaUkman 
and  RrJUctar. 


BEET  HAETE— The  Luck  of  Eoarin? 

CAMP,  AND  OTHER  SKETCHES.  1  vol.  I6mo. 
ei.60. 

“  The  very  spirit  of  early  California  life  Mr.  Harte 
has  caught,  and  the  characters  who  gave  it  its 
peculiarities  he  has  sketched  with  a  genius  as 
fresh  and  original  as  the  life  and  the  characters. 
There  is  no  effort  to  be  witty,  no  spparent  “  pen¬ 
sketching  ”  in  epigrammatic  vividness,  in  these 
sketches  ;  they  have  the  ease  of  real  power,  and 
we  are  able  to  see  and  feel  without  effort.  The 
quality  of  the  humor,  too,  is  delicious.  But 
what  commends  them  and  makes  their  great 
popularity  after  all,  is  the  humanity  that  per¬ 
vades  them.  The  poor  devils  of  these  sketches 

are  not  bad  all  through . We  do  not  need 

to  tell  our  readers  that  the  whole  book  is  thorough¬ 
ly  delightful,  and  that  the  short  stories  of  it  have 
not  been  ezoelled  by  any  short  stories  ever  written 
In  America.”  —  Hartfind  ConranL 


LOWELL  —  Among  my  Books.  1  vol 

12mo.  *2.00. 

“  ‘  Among  my  Books  ’  is  as  readable  a  work  as  we 
have  taken  up  this  many  a  day.  It  is  lull  of  line 
thought,  full  of  rare  learning,  full  of  nice  criti¬ 
cism,  full  of  original  phrasing,  full  of  good  feel¬ 
ing,  and  sprinkled  over  with  pleasant  wit.”  — 
Putnam’s  Monthly. 


*,*  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Bent,  post-paid,  co  r». 
edpt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Boston. 
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PIA-N^O-FORTES  I 

Trtumpbant  over  all  the  Wortdt 

HATE  BBCBIVEI) 

74  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

IN  EVERT  mSTAHCB 
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AOMNG  MACHINE. 


CaRtYQOR 


Br6\^n  &  Rogers, 


FINE  HARNESS 


OUR  OWN  MANrrACTURX, 


PROVIRENCE,  .  .  RHODE  ISLAND. 


ENGLISH 

RIDING  SADDLES  &  BRIDLES, 


Qoldsmith  Work  and 
Silver  Ware  of 

Fine  Art  character 

For  Bridal  Presents. 


OUR  OWN  IMPORTATION, 


JAHES  BOYD  &  SOr¥S. 
27  Ilerchants’  Row,  Boston. 


ROGERS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY 


IlaTlng  access  to  the 


dsil;  and  careful  attention  is  giren  to  the  selection  of 
osefiil  and  Artistic  Wares  of  the  latest  .Icsigns,  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  exiilbit  an  unrivalleil  assortment  at  prices 
the  lowest 


t  These  gronps,  suitable  hr  Wedding 
Presents  or  Ornament,  will  be  delirered, 
with  all  express  charges  pre-paid,  at  anj 
point  east  of  the  Mississippi,  on  receipt 
of  the  price,  rix.  from  S 10  to  f  26. 
Send  tor  Illustrated  C»t»> 
*loKne  and  Price  I.ist  to 
Taking  the  Oath. 

JOHN  ROGERS, 

lAlIt  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

raCELLENT  BEEF  TEA 

At  two  cents  per  cup  made  in  two  minutes  from  the  gen¬ 
uine  Texan  t-leblg’s  Kxtract  of  Meat.  Is  the 
beat  and  cheapen  stock  for  Soup,  GraTjr,  Ac.,  Ac.,  and 
keeps  good  for  years  Forty-fire  pounds  of  prime  beef 
concentrated  Into  one  pound.  Invaluable  for  invalids, 
travellers,  and  all  persons  reciniring  nonrishment. 

For  sale  bv  druggists  and  fine  grocers,  and  by 
A.  GTANZ,  .Sole  Agent,  194  William  8t.,  N.  Y. 


Sheffield  Scientific  School 
of  Yale  Colleg^e. 


TUB  8CIBNTIFIC  DEPARTMENT  OF  YALE  COL- 
LEQB  offers  advanced  Systematic  Eiluealion  in  MATHE¬ 
MATICAL,  PHYSICAL,  and  NATURAL  8CIENCF.,  with 
FRENCH  and  GERMAN. 

Circulars  sent  on  application  to  Prof.  D.  C.  OiLuax, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Beauty  under  a  Cloud 

May  be  relieved  firom  any  blemish  caused  by  oniinary 
eruptioDS,  such  as  pimples,  cold  sores,  scurf,  or  what  is 
called  muddiness  of  the  complexion,  by  a  course  of  Srir- 
roRO’s  laox  axd  SuLPiiia  Powdeh.s.  They  act  upon 
these  disfigurements  and  discolorations  in  the  venous 
blood  —  their  operation  being  exactly  reverse  of  the  sup¬ 
pressive  washes  sod  lotions,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less 
dangerous.  Instead  of  driving  the  imparities  back  into 
the  system,  to  reappear  in  other  parts  of  the  body  and  in 
more  virulent  forms,  the  Powders  cause  them  to  be  ex¬ 
haled  through  the  pores. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  1  Package,  12  Powders,  91;  3 
Packages,  S  2  50.  Mailed  Free.  Money  sent  st  our  risk. 

HALL  A  RUCKEL, 

218  Orrcnwich  Street,  New  York. 


Upholstery  Goods, 

Window  Shades,  Curtain  Materials,  etc. 

EDW.  W.  PEAR  A  CO., 

3§7  R'ashinf^oii  Street,  Boston, 


In  the  first  year  of  Its  introdne- 
tion  h.s.s  made  it.«elf  nu  e..<titblish^  snccesa.  In  acen- 
r:u\v— niechanic.tl— its  labor-saving  qnalities  are  seen 
at  n  gl.mce.  .\  child  can  opemte'it.  Lnmbcr  yards 
find  it  indispensable  in  tailying.  Qnnronteed  to  do 
nil  claimed  for  it.  Price  ifS  and  $10.  ^nt  on  receipt 
of  price,  or  by  expre.ss,  C.  O.  D.  Circniara,  containing 
f  ill  description  and  testimonials,  sent  on  application. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  city  and  conntv.  Address 
E.  P.  DUTTON  *  CO.,  713  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


REED  &  BARTON, 

Manufacturers  s  Fine  Electro-Plated  Ware 


FLORENCE 

THE  BEST 

FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINL 


THE  PERFECT 

Street  and  Depot  Lamp. 


At  the  American  Institute  Fairs  held  in  New  York  in  1887  and  1869,  and  at  the  Mechanics’  Fair,  held  in  Raton,  in 
1869,  REED  A  BARTON  received  the  highest  prizes,  over  all  comiietitnrs,  for  Ware  exhibited  by  them. 
We  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  the  following  extract  from  the  Judges’  Official  Report :  “  The  Judges  arc  war¬ 
ranted  in  prononnclngthis  display  of  Ware  to  be  of  superior  merit,  unsurpassed  in  quality  and  style.  The  dnrability  of 
Reed  A  Barton’s  Ware  has  been  so  long  known  to  the  Judges  lh.nt  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  acconl  to  them  the  position 
of  FIRST  among  the  manufactarers  of  plated  goods.  Factorlrs  established  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  in 
1N‘A4.  Salesrooms  at  Factory  and  No.  tt  Maiclon  I-ane,  New  York. 

(E5“  These  goods  can  be  obtainol  of  the  principal  dealers  in  Silver  and  Silver-Plated  Ware  throughout  the  country. 


The  iK-unp  offered  by  thb  Company  has 
been  hrouglit  to  a  degree  of  rxaviCTioH  not 
equalled  by  any  other  Lamp  in  the  market. 

It  is  the  IfamdeomeM,  Mest  Dur¬ 
able^  Oi^evit  to  Injure,  snd  Mo.tt 

Eaey  te  Repair^  Most  Eaeittf  Lighted^  and 


UNEQUALLED  FOR  SIMPLICITY  AND  DURABILITY 
OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

EXCBLLINO  ALL  OTHERS  in  its  capacity  for  all 
kinds  of  work  without  change  of  ailjusUnent,  and  for 
Beauty  and  Bla.sticity  of  Stitch. 

A0ENCIE8  — 503  BROADWAY,  New  York,  141 
WA8IIINOTON  ST.,  Boston,  and  in  all  the  principal 
cities  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING. 


A.T.  STEWART  &  CO 


OLi  Moet  Kcttnomieal  Sircet  Lamp  in  the  wsrld- 
Tn  use  in  over  ilOO  Towns  and  Cities. 
Send  for  Descriptive  I’ampHot  snd  Price  Lists. 

THE  HEATH  A  SMITH  M’F’G  CO.,  I 
I’ortlniid,  Conn. 

Siissooivjs.  4i  MUr.R.VY  STREET,  New  York  City. 
52  RANDOLPH  STRECT.  Chlcsgo,  Ill. 

Aoexts.  KEEN  a  HAtlFRTV,  Baltimore,  Md.  CHAS. 
E.  ADA>IS,  -20  Milk  Street.  Ifoston,  Stoss. 


orrxK 

THE  MOST  EXTENSIVE  AND  SELECT  ASSORT¬ 
MENT  IN  THE  CITY 


»The  reputation  of  the  Nov¬ 
elty  Job  Printing  Press 
is  thoroughly  established  as 
meeting  all  the  requirements 
of  a  first-class  press,  with 
which  to  “do  pour  oien  print¬ 
ing,”  and  as  being  second  to 
none  for  the  use  of  general  Job 
Printers.  Many  printers  are 
using  them,  a^  find  them 
most  admirably  adapted  for  job  work.  Many  young  men 
have  bought  them,  and  are  doing  all  the  printing  for  the 
house  which  employs  them,  thereby  materially  ^dingto 
their  salaries.  Tatniai)  and  MAXcrAcrrRXxa  are  finding 
them  great  aids  to  their  business.  Principals  of  Schools 
are  finding  them  very  useful  assistants ;  and  boys  are 
finding  them  a  never-failing  source  of  instruction,  pleas¬ 
ure,  aM  profit.  Most  lads  of  fourteeu,  with  one  of  these 
presses  sod  a  few  dollars’  worth  of  material,  are  perfectly 
capable  of  doing  all  the  printing  for  their  father's  bnsi- 
ness,  and  irill  be  thereby  gaining  instruction.  Prices 
of  Presses,  913,  930,  9  3‘j,  9  30.  Send  for  full 
descriptive  illustrated  circular,  with  testimonials  from  ail 
parts  of  the  country,  and  specimens  of  plain  and  color 
printing  done  on  the  press,  and  specimen  sheets  of  types, 
cuts,  Ac.,  to  BENJ,  O.  WOODS,  Manufacturer,  351 
FxDirAL  St.,  Bosiox,  Mass.,  dealer  in  every  description 
of  priiiting  material ;  ur  to  the  following  Agents :  —  C.  C. 
THURSTON,  No.  18  College  Place,  New  York  ;  KELLY, 
HOWELL,  A  LUDWIQ,  917  Market  St.,  Philadel|)hia, 
Pa.  ;  A.  C.  KBLLOOO,  68  West  Tan  Buren  St,  Chicago, 


KEIVNEDY’S  SALT  KHEVI?! 
OINTMENT 

has  been  before  the  public  many  years,  and  with  a  steadi¬ 
ly  increasing  good  record,  as  the  best  family  salve.  Every 
hot  and  itching  disease  of  the  skin  is  cored  as  if  by 
magic.  It  is  tlm  beat  emollieat  for  the  face  and  hands  in 
the  market.  It  has  one  great  ailvantage  over  everything 
else  of  the  kind,  since  the  herbs  cemimsing  it  are  very 
healing  and  cooling  in  their  nature,  and  temper  the  flesh  to 
bear  the  changes  of  the  weather.  If  it  were  not  called  an 
ointment,  I  should  want  to  call  it  a  H  AIK  GROWER. 
Nearly  every  case  of  loss  of  hair  is  caused  by  Just  this 
best  and  dryness  of  the  scalp  for  which  the  ^It  Rheum 
Ointment  is  a  specific  cure.  If  your  head  is  hot  ami  dis¬ 
pose  to  dandruff,  and  your  hair  comes  out  easily,  use  a 
battle  of  the  ointment  as  an  oil  for  the  liair,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  at  its  good  effects.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 
Price,  50  cents.  Manufactured  by 

DONALD  KENNEDY,  Roxburj’,  Musa. 


Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Fur¬ 
nishing  Goods. 

And  will  continne  to  receive,  by  each  and  every  steamer, 

THE  LATEST  PARIS  AND  LONDON 
NOVELTIES. 

Broadway,  4th  Av.,  9th  and  10th  Sts., 

NEW  YORK. 


The  N.  Y.  Dispatch  says,  in  its  issue  of  May  first,  of 
Dr.  Sherman,  697  Broadway,  N.  Y. :  — 


No  Higher  Proof 


can  be  glrm  of  Pa.  SneR.MANS  attainments  In  the  spe¬ 
cialty  of  rupture,  which  he  has  pursued  for  the  pas", 
thirty  years,  than  the  testimopy  of  his  patients,  many  of 
whom  rank  among  the  first  of  onr  citisens.  We  there¬ 
fore  unhesitatingly  n  commend  those  afflicted  with  rup¬ 
ture,  however  slightly,  to  sec  the  Doctor,  and  secure  bis 
personal  assistance  in  tbc  appheation  of  his  remedies  for 
the  cure  of  that  mortifying  affliction  in  the  succcfs  of 
which  he  has  no  rival. 


Suitea  of  Rooms  are  a  favorite  method  of  hotel 


AyiERICAN  HOESE,  BOSTON, 

has  a  large  number  of  such,  which  may  be  secured  by 
post  or  telegraph,  by  families  travelling. 


WATCHES.— Foggan’s  patent  filled  genuine  gold 
hunting-case  Watches,  9  25,  9  30,  9  35.  Stem- 
Winders,  9  40  and  9  45  each.  Call  or  send  for  circular. 
Retailed  at  wholesale  prices. 

JOHN  FOQGAN,  Manufacturer,  79  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
lAMOND  JEWELRY  (Imitation)  set  in  genuine  16 
carat  gold,  have  all  the  brilliancy  of  the  most  rare 
and  costly  diamonds.  Retailed  at  wholesale  prices. 
JOHN  FOOOAN,  Importer,  79  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

St¥e  iT shirt  coll  A  ll7  Enamel  White  ( English ) 
50  cts.,  American  Snow  White  9 1,  Cuffs  9  2,  Bosom 
95.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  HENRY  OUY, 

Successor  to  Dillax  &  Fonr.AX,  79  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

9  300,<MM)  In  Gold  I>rnvvn  every  17  I>ays« 

Prizes  cashed  and  infvnn.'itiou  furnished.  The  highest 
rates  ]iaid  for  Doubloons.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Government  Bonds,  Ac. 

TAYLOR  A  CO.,  Bankers, 

No.  10  W^l  Street,  New  York. 


SOUTHMAYD’S  CONFECTIONERY. 


The  citizens  of  Boston  may  rest  assured  that  all  confec¬ 
tionery  of  our  manufacture  is  .STRICTLY  FURE, 
and  made  of  the  very  best  materials  that  can  be  procured, 
without  regard  to  cost. 

PET  SEWING“MACHINE.“-^Thi 

Wonder  of  the  World!  Price,  95.  Send  9  5  by  your 
expressman  nr  by  mail  for  one.  Call  and  see  it.  Send 
Stamps  for  sample  of  work  and  circular.  Agents  wanted. 
Address  PET  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

7  Tremnnt  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  AVEEK  paid  Agents  in  a  new  business. 
Address  8ACG  NCVELTY  CG.,  Saco,  Me. 


Pimples  on  the  Face 


IHE  RECEIPT,  an  entirely  New  Discovery,  for  mak¬ 
ing  straight  hair  curl,  and  remaining  so.  Mailc<l  for 
» stamps.  Address 

F.  rnORVTON,  TTohnVen  N<»w  .Ter^v. 


Muiray  &  Lamuaa’s 

Florida  Water, 


For  Comedones,  Black-worms  or  Grubs,  Pimply  Erup¬ 
tions,  and  Blotched  Disfigurations  on  the  Face,  use 
Perry’s  Comedone  and  Pimple  Remedy.  It  contains  no 
LEAD  poison.  Prepared  only  by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49 
Bond  St.,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  all  Drnggista. 


Remedy  for  Pimples. 

To  ail  who  desire  it,  the  nndersigned  will  mail  (fr-e)  on 
receipt  of  fi-cenl  stamp,  the  recipe  and  full  directions  for 
preparing  ami  using  a  Geniilno  Vegetable  Balm 
that  will  immediately  remove  Pimples,  Freckles, 
Blotches,  Tan,  Blackxvorms,  and  all  eruptions 
and  impurities  of  the  skin,  leaving  the  same  clear  with 
healthy  OIow. 

lie  will  also  send  (free)  instmetions  for  providing  a 
growth  of  hair  on  a  bald  head  ur  smooth  face. 

The  above  can  be  obtained  hy  return  mail  by  ad¬ 
dressing  F.  W.  TRUER,  Chemist,  113  Broadway, 
New  York. 


THE  NOVELTY  OF  THE  SEASON. —The 
Chameleon  Top.  Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  91.00. 
Just  published  a  beautiful  variety  of  cotoreil  papers  for  the 
Chameleon  Top.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  30  cents.  Those 
who  hare  the  Top  should  not  fail  to  get  the  abov'c  papers. 
J.  THEO.  DOLL,  «0N  Market  St., 
Plillaclelphia,  Pa. 


MOTH  PATCHES,  FRECKLES, 
AND  TAN. 


The  most  celebrated  and 
most  deliji^litful  of  all  per¬ 
fumes,  for  use  on  the  hand¬ 
kerchief,  at  the  toilet,  and 
in  the  bath,  for  sale  by  all 
Druggists  and  Perfumers. 


DIABETIC  FLOUR 


USE  “PERRY’S  MOTH  AND  FRECKLE  LOTIGN.” 

The  only  reliable  and  Harmless  Remedy  known  to 
Science  for  removing  Brown  Discolorations  from  the  Face. 
Prepared  only  by  Da.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49  Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 
Boh!  by  Druggists  everywhere. 


Prepared  FLOUR  OF  BR.\N  for  makitiK 
Biscuit  for  the  Diabetic  and  I>.vsiM‘|)tic. 

JOHN  W.  SHEIIDEN,  Pharmacist,  .'163 
Bowery,  Cor.  4th  St.,  New  York. 


HOW  TO  GET  PATENTS 

Is  FULLY  EXPLAINED  in  a  Pamphlet  of  108  pages 
just  issued  by  MUNN  A  CG.,  37  Paik  Row, New  York. 
SENT  FREE. 

MUNN  A  CG.,  Editors  ef  the  Scientific 
American,  the  best  mechanical  paper  in 
the  world  (*25  Yxahs'  Expzaisxci), 
PATENTS.  —  have  taken  More  Patents  and  ex¬ 
amined  More  Inventions,  than  any 
other  agency.  Send  sketch  aid  descrip- 
UoD  for  opinioa.  NO  CHARGE. 


$2,000  A  YEAB  AND  EXPENSES 

to  a^nts  to  sell  the  celebrated 

WILSON  SEWING  MACBINB8. 

The  best  machine  in  the  world.  Stiieh  alike  on  botk  eidee. 
ONE  MACHINE  WITHOUT  MONET. 

For  faitber  particaUis  address 
THE  WILSON  SE'WINO  MACHimB  OO.. 
Clevelaod,  Ohio,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Ho. 


T7I8HERIES. — For  sale  to  the  trade,  1000  Nets  and  Seines, 
J  for  Brook,  River,  Lake,  or  Sea  Fishing,  50,000  lbs.  Fish- 
Netting,  for  export  or  domestic  use,  1-6  inch.  »q.  mesh, 
American  Net  and  Twine  Co.,  43  Commercial  St.,  Itoeton 


AGENTS  WANTED 


to  whom  aBalBryor930a  week  and  expenses  will  be  paid. 
Address  F.  0.  LOTHROP  A  CO.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 


S86 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING. 


The  Messrs.  Smithy  mean  to  make  ONLY  the  best 
reed  irtstruments,  and  they  are  satisjied  that  a  dis- 
criminatimi  public  is  willing  to  pay  the  valm  of  | 
nhat  it  gets. 

TH£  AMERICAN  ORGAN 
U  eleguit  In  appearance,  thoroughly  constroeted,  with 
powerfnl  and  iteady  bellows,  with  exquisitely  roiced 
reeds,  finely  contrasted  qualities  of  tone,  and  ingenious 
mechanical  contriTanoes  for  increase  of  power  and  for 
expreMiOD. 

Extruto  from  a  LtOtr  from  HENRY  T.  LESLIE,  Miu. 
Doe.,  an  Eminent  Organist  of  London,  England. 
u  *  •  •  I  only  regret  that  I  did  not  sooner  know  that  an 
instrument  of  so  much  beauty  and  perfection  could  be  had 
in  England.  I  hare  usually  had,  for  illustrating  my  lec¬ 
tures,  a  good  Alexandre  Harmonium,  but  the  superiority 
of  your  Organs  over  any  Harmonium  I  ever  met  with  is 
really  marvellous.  I  was  never  before  so  charmed  with 
an  instrument.” 

EVERY  INSTRUMENT  IS  WARRANTED. 

An  elegantly  Illustrated  CIRCULAR,  containing 
■Icscriptions  and  prices,  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  on  applica- 

1.>T1. 

Ttvviity  yeara  eatabliahed.  30,000  In  use! 

OET  THE  BEST. 


S.  D.  &  H.  W.  SMITH, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

NEWEST  best. 


[^WEED  LOCK  STITCH  ( 


[Mat  21, 1870. 


ORGANS! 


SMITH’S 

AMERICAN 


ELGIN  WATCHES! 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  • 

National  (Elgin)  Watch  Co. 

Pronounced  by  Dealers  and  Connoisseurs  throughout  the 
country  to  be  the  BEST  TIME-KEEPERS  now  offered  to 
the  public  for 

LADIES’  OR  GENTLEMEN’S  USE. 
They  combine  improvements  not  found  in  any  other 
Watches,  of  either  Foreign  or  American  make.  Ladies 
desirous  of  purchasing  a  handsome,  strong,  and  correct 
time-piece,  wid  find  the  elegant  Watch  bearing  the  trade¬ 
mark  of 

“LADY  ELGIN” 

to  be  ail  that  they  desire.  Inquire  of  your  Jeweller  for 
the  LADY  ELGIN. 

No  Movements  Retailed  by  the  Company, 

An  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  entitled  “  hlaking  Watches  by 
Machinery,  by  the  late  Albert  D.  Richardson,  will  be  for. 
warded  free  of  charge  by  sending  address  to 

NATIONAL  WATCH  CONPANY, 

159  &  161  Lake  St.,  Chicago! 

No.  1  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


Boston  Turkish  Baths 


“ Family  Favorite”  Sewing  Machine. 

Awarded  Highest  Prise  at  Paris,  1867  ',  Gold  Medals  at 
American  Institute,  New  York,  1868,  and  at  Maryland 
Institute,  Baltimore,  1869. 


Xi'ZI  WASHINGTON  STREET, 


(Bstwisx  Nxwtos  awd  Rctland). 

The  largest  and  best  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Preventive  —  restorative  — 
luxurious  I  Ladies  — 10  A.  M.  to 

1  P.  M .  Gentlemen  —  6  to  8}  A .  M., 

2  to  9  P.  M.,  and  until  11  on  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Saturday  evenings. 

L.  L.  DEAN,  M.  D.,  Manager. 


THE  KHEDIVE  OP  EGYPT. 


PRANG'S  Celebrated  Ctaromos,  are  for  sale  in  all  art-stores  throughout  the  world. 

PRANG’S  Latest  PubUcatiuna :  (tcsxx  or  the  Woods,  Littls  Bo  Pxep,  Fiiht  Lesson  in  Mcsic. 
PRANG’S  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp  by  L'.  PRANG  dk  CO.,  Boston. 


and  Ohio 

THE  CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD 

Is  completed  and  running  from  RICHMOND,  Va.,  to  the  celebrated  WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS, 
In  Weat  Ta.,  227  miles.  It  is  being  rapidly  extended  to  the  Ohio  River,  200  miles  ferther,  making  in  all  427  mllei. 

In  its  progress  Westward,  it  penetrates  and  .opens  up  to  market  the  Wonderful  Coal  Deposits  of  the 
Ksmawha  Region  in  West  Virginia.  And  thos  brings  the  superior  and  abundant  Coals  of  that  section 
into  commonication  with  the  Iron  Ores  of  A'lrginia  and  Ohio,  and  the  Western,  Southwestern, 
and  Eastern  Markets. 

When  completed  it  will  connect  the  superior  harbor  faciUties  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  with  reliable 
navigation  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  thus  with  the  entire  system  of  Railroad  and  Water  transportation 
of  the  great  West  and  Southwest. 

It  will  make  a  short,  easy,  cheap,  and  favorable  route  from  the  West  to  the  sea,  and  will  com¬ 
mand  a  large  share  of  the  enormous  freights  seeking  transportation  to  the  coast. 

tt  wfll  thus  become  one  of  the  most  important  and  profitable  East  and  West  Trank  Lines  of 
RaUroad  in  the  country,  and  command  a  trade  of  immense  value. 

The  eompleted  portion  of  the  Road  is  doing  a  Profitable  and  Increasing  Business,  and  is  ftilly  eqoal 
in  valoe  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  mortgage  upon  the  entire  Line  —  (8 16,000,000.) 

The  loan  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  RaUroad  Company,  being  a  Plrat  Mortgage  upon  the  entire  Line, 
property  and  equipments,  worth  when  completed  at  least  $30,000,000,  b  therefore  one  of  the 
mtkt  stthdantiai,  conservative,  and  reUable  Railroad  Loans  ever  offered  in  the  market,  and  is  pecoliarly  adapted  to  the 
waob  of* 

IIVVESTORS  A]¥D  CAPlTAIsISTS, 

Who  dedre  to  make  their  investments  with  the  most  satUfactory  assurance  of  positive  and  undoubted 
Seenrlty. 

The  Bonds  are  in  denominations  of  9 1,000,  9  300,  and  9 100,  and  may  be  had  COUPON  or  REGISTERED. 
Interest  Six  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  MAY  1st  and  NOVEMBER  1st 
Principal  and  Interest  payable  in  GOLD  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

Price  90  and  accrued  interest  in  Currency,  at  which  price  they  pay  nearly  Seven  per  cent  In  gold  on 
thebecst. 

All  Government  Bonds  and  other  Securities  dealt  in  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  reeelved  in  exchange,  at  their  full 
market  value,  and  Bonds  sent  to  all  paru  of  the  country,  free  of  Express  charges 

They  can  be  obtained  by  ordering  direct  from  os  or  through  any  responsible  Bank  or  Banker  in  any  part  of  the 
eoontiy. 


For  SimpUcity,  DurabUity,  and  Eflhctiveness  in  executing 
light  and  heavy  work. 

It  Is  not  equalled  by  any  other  Machine. 
Agenb  wanted  in  all  unoccupied  territory.  CaU  on  or 
address 

WEED  SEWma  MACHINE  CO., 

349  Washington  St.,  Boston; 

613  Broadway,  New  York. 

Manufactory,'  Hartford,  Ct. 


O  / /  j  ////rfj. 


$10  Per  Dozen. 

Fit  for  a  C^eiiUeman’s  Table. 

Packed  for  Transportation.  C.  A.  RICHARDS  A  CO., 
99  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

“Russian 

Braces.” 

Best  suspenders  ever  worn. 
Sold  by  first-class  famishing 
houses.  The  genuine  bear 
name  on  each  pair. 

CL.4RK,  &  FL.\G(;, 

Patentees, 

5S  White  St.,  N.  Y. 


FISK  &  HATCH,  Bankers. 


Maps,  Pamphlets,  and  full  information  famished  upon  application 
in  person  or  by  mail 


A  REAL  BLESSUVG. 

Tbia  ia  the  teatimony  of  hundreda  who 
have  uaed  the  CARBOLIC  SALVE  for 
burna,  cuta,  wounda,  and  aorea  of  every 
deacription.  Sold  by  all  Druggiats  at 
25  Ota.  JOHN  F.  HENRY,  Sole  Pro¬ 
prietor,  8  College  Place,  New  York. 


Is  the  best. 

Is  always  uniform. 

Bums  odorless. 

Is  perfectly  safe. 

And  rcdl  not  erplode. 

For  sale  by  druggists  and  grocers  everywhere. 

OH  House  of  Chas.  Pratt,  108  Fulton  St.,  N.Y. 

Guitarists,  send  for  a  catalogue  of  the  latest 
Gnitar  Mune.  HlustraUd  Catalogue  sent  fret  to 
any  address.  W.  L.  HAYDEN,  120  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 

Facts  for  the  Ladies. 


I  have  one  of  the  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  Machines 
which  hat  been  in  constant  use  for  the  past  fifteen  (16) 
years.  It  has  never  been  repaired,  and  to-day  b  in  per¬ 
fect  order,  and  it  equal  for  all  kinds  of  work  to  any  ma- 
ehlne  I  bare  yet  seen.  It  has  been  need  in  making  heavy 
clothing,  beddes  doing  all  manner  of  family  sewing,  and 
I  think  it  geb  better  every  day. 

MRS.  JOAB  SCALES. 

Toboeto,  Ontaeio. 

AlinifCI  TV  GRANT  CIGAR  TIP. 

RUt  CL  I  Is  Samples,  60 <*n^ 

_ A.  GRANT.  Box  2488.  N.  Y.  P.  0. 

The  Tegetable  Pulmonary  Balsam  for  Coughs, 
Ooldt,  and  Consumption.  As  good  as  ever  —  ae  ever  the 
betk  Get  the  genuine.  Pricee,  8 1,  and  60  oenta. 


The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect 
Manufactory  in  the  United  States. 

45,000  INTow  in  XJse! 

GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO.’S 

Organs  &  Melodeons 

will  be  delivered  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  readied 
by  Express  (where  they  have  no  Agent)  on  receipt  of  the 
Ibt  price. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST  AND  CIRCULARS. 
Address 

G£0.  A.  PRINCE  A  CO.,  BufTalo,  N.  Y. 
GEO.  A.  PRINCE  A  CO.,  Chicago,  IIL 

THE  BLEES  PATENT 

Noiseless, 

Link-motion,  l.ock-§titeh, 

SEWING  MACHINE 

Challeoges  the  world  in  perfection  of  work,  strength  and 
beauty  of  stitch,  durability  of  construction,  and  rapidity 
of  motion. 

CaU  and  examine ;  and,  for  agencies  and  circulars,  ap¬ 
ply  at  6*43  Broadway,  N«^v  York. 

GENTS  WANTED^^r  WOMEN  OF  NEW 
YORK  5  Or,  Social  Life  in  the  Great  Citt.  A 
book  for  all  who  are  laboring  for  the  elevation  of  mankind 
and  desire  a  higher  standard  of  public  morals.  From  a 
moral  standpoint  the  author  has  nnveileil  every  class  of 
society, — rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  good  and  bad, — and 
agents  can  get  hold  of  no  letter  book  to  sell.  740  i>ages. 
Price,  8  3.26  ;  60  to  Agenb.  Address 

NEW  YORK  BOOK  CO., 

14.3  NaRaau  St.,  New  York. 


CURED 


nd  10  cenb  for  Hlnstrated  Pamphlet,  with  Photo¬ 
graphic  Likenesses  of  bad  easea  before  and  after  cure. 
DR.  SHERMAN,  607  Broadway,  cor.  4th  St,  New  York. 


Pliabd  at  tka  Uabanlly  Pnss,  CaaMdge,  toy  Wtleh,  BIgstow,  A  Co.,  for  Ftalds,  Osgood,  si  Co. 


